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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 
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THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 


tyr Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy ApAMs 
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refuge of Oppression. 


From the Yarmouth Register. 

A TEMPEST IN A TEA-POT. 
shat laughable, disgusting and even 
hws sng to observe the course of Garrison 
- ' followers, falsely calling 
Abo ronists? At a meeting which 
in Faneuil Hall, a resolution was of- 
nd passed ‘ with much applause 
ses,’ anathematizing Professor Long- 
vrite a poem in favor of our Fed- 


the following line occurs: 


s fanatical 


i ic 
1 on, O ship of State,’ 
a puppy I once heard of, 
the habit of barking every night at the 
\ chat of it? Nothing, only the moon 
+, engrae. Mr. Longfellow must feel yery 
ne thus arraigned by this Lillipu- 
, unceremoniously plucked from 
fine. He must be careful how he 
-ofour Union, if he does not wish to 
re andanathemas of our illustrious 
How fortunate to speak and act. In the 
; ye-outers or Disunionists, the world 
ve the Bible a lie, the Sabbath a humbug, 
tand Lawacurse toman. They remind 
ynken man, who swore the people were 
. veated. and the houses tumbling down. 
“4 inany : like Peter’s net, they are gath- 
ry kind,—the Rationalist, the Deist, the 
\ yest, quacks in medicine and religion ; those who 
everything, and those who believe in noth- 
seamps, and some well meaning men. 
sts, truly! for they differ from the whole 
igree in nothing among themselves, ex- | 


ered irom eve 


¥ 1, ana 4 
+ in opposition and bitterness towards others. 
Siould the world adopt their notions, they would a- 
{ thers ; for opposition they must have, 
sod will have ; they feed on fish hooks. Mald, harm- 
s, inoffensive, consistent! They dissent from the 
whole Christian world, yet suffer none to dissent 
themselves,—rail against persecution, yet per- 
secute as far as they can,—demand freedom of con- 
science, yet refuse to grant it to others,—pull down, 
Jemolish common household ideas. They 
ich of philanthropy with their lips, but exhib- 
spirit of bitterness and hatred,—speak of rea- 
won and kindness, but as often vociferate and curse, 
—vonstfully contident of their own opinions, yet rave 
fret at every one who differs from them,—de- 
» all sects and sectarianism, yet are the most 
ted sectarians in the country, as spiteful and 
wus asan alligator,—go for the destruction of 
ronment, bDecause, fursooth, no government 
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t,—would blot out the luminary of day | 
3 disk is seena-few dark spots. They 


go forth with torch and firebrands, arrows and death, 
toi thea mock at the ruin they have made. 

iis the spirit of trae reform? No! True re- 

s meek, humble, mild, hurling burning truths at 

ry wrong, yet preserving a loving heart. It does | 

net pluck the crutch from the cripple,—does not 
ieprive the poor man of his old jacket,—does not 
weaken the weeping mother’s hope,—does not pull 


vuuG Up, . 





THE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 
A Massachusetts correspondent of the Fall River 


ews, (democratic !) writing from New Orleans, says: 


| desire to place him in a ludicrous light—for I sincere- 


| holy—but purely to show that his well-intended and 


~ sw 5 
world? Not that they are misunderstood; not that 


| the excitement and deadly hostility aroused by the 


|those who hear. Friend Channing has given a word 





| have paid a visit to the rooms where slaves are 
exposed for sale, and have seen one, a boy, gold at 


tuction, He wasa bright little fellow, 13 years old, 
tod was knocked off for $435, which was considered 
‘round price for him. Two other males and a fe- 
we were tried, but found no buyers, Early spring 
‘autumn are the seasons when negroes sell most 
wadily; the demand for them now is very limited. 
A ge part of the slaves in market are plantation 
nus, and mostly men. They are a robust, sleek- 
Xing race, and appear, for the most part, a very 
ented, if not happy set of fellows. When ex- 


sed for Sule, negroes are always kept well dress- 
; yaad, as far as possible, in good condition other- 
vise A shrewd and experienced horse trader does 
like better care of his stock of animals, or en- 

r to show them off to better advantage, than 

es that trafficker in human flesh, the negro bro- 
Vae witnesses in this city but little of what the 
sonians and Fosters tell us constitute the hor- 
Savery. A great portion of the slaves here 
leir masters so much per month for 
; ruing to their skill and ability to 
q a n go and hire themselves out to whom- 
¥ choose, By this system, their masters 


to pay ft 


Fume, acc 





are prac 


“actically absolved from all control over their 

“) OF te trouble of providing for them. The 

Mt trees girg keeps house or boards out on his 
the my a . - ‘'s subject to little or no abuse from 
‘oemplys him, for if he is not well used 


3 Diover . . 

hone eyeh he forthwith quits him and hunts 

OOuver, 

Mark—not aw : 
not a word of condemnation respecting this 

Tidle slave tr, 

: Save traffic, bit, on the contrary, the slave 

“er i$ compl % 


Pumented for his shrewdness, and his 
}resented a very contented fellows ! ! 
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SLAVERY AND CHRISTIANITY. 

rante fo some reforn in their legal code, the 
Langhin Chi Pt remested the Hon. James H. 
ectof Law -) /ustice, tomake a report on the sub- 
lentes etorm, making such recommendations 
te ould deem advisabe, His Report is pub- 
i ether ‘ juaty nuuber of the United States 
Silene od 1850. de advises many altera- 
vhich in in “ ments, which he particularizes, and 
Bit on detien Seem te be salutary and useful. 
the presen: . A) ~- of the: Savery code he says— In 
Av of sla ye « the Unon and of the world, the 
Unination 2 would undergo the most thorough ex- 
mide 1,2 Aud its various Jetails and provisions be 
ye or to the exirencies of the times. If 
"78, a8 well as to our slaves, requires 
{t — what duty to them 

i, regardless .¢ ow Of security, let it be im 
the foaatinn ats the hyzoeritical cant and dhaaw of 
the other hend ur ore or other countries. If, on 
notte mer in 1. shall e found that existing enact- 
dice to our safet ‘xed 0: ameliorated, without preju- 
Ceterred from dor or rigits of property, let us not be 
” hastere Ss Whe is right and just as Chris- 

@ need 

Drehen led not feur that our motives will be misap- 
deen taken and deh ee Our position has 
conse ence of 1 Tee. underetond everywhere. The 
thoroughly a thd whale South, after having been 
nvestigatic pre to the most earnest and intense 
Uaremittiog aneat Pr tte the Temorseless and 
os thoroughly | tified ‘het thie oe be- 
& Thnent y ° uuon, like 


Nereased ¢ verity 
ule require it,] by 


6 


tself, s of God. T 
Od regulated @ hat being recogn 
wvery by it iL we ern 
Thatit sant (lieve, be of 
that me interests of both 
bazardg? and defend it at any shal 


Che Piberator. 


EXTRACTS. 
THE ABOLITIONISTS, 





1. ‘I do think they have set us a noble example of 
plain speaking.’ 

2. * And I do bring it as a charge against my friends, 
that, apparently for the sake of agitation, for the sake 
of startling, shocking, stirring up the minds of the 
people, they have so told the truth that they must 
have known it would be perverted into what they 
did not mean.” 

3. ‘1 do think, and I must repeat, that our friends 
have so stated their views that they must have known, 
had they exercised judgment, that their real meaning 
could not be received.’ 

4. ‘I wish now to express to them my earnest 
thanks that, in this year of feeble fluctuations, they 
have stood firm, and uttered no uncertain sound.’ 

5. ‘ My doctrine is, that a person should so tell the 
truth as to be clearly understood; and if he violates 
that rule, so as consciously and willingly to be mis- 
understood, he does not pursue the truthful course. 
And I did mean to say that my friends had darkened 
the truth; that they had not so spoken the truth as to 
be undersiood.’ 

6. ‘My criticism was merely a passing word. I did 
not mean to be understood as accusing my friends of 
deliberate lying.’ 


Frienp GARRISON: 

I have selected the above passages from the remarks 
of our noble and eloquent friend, and the universally 
acknowledged friend of humanity, Wiitram H. Cuan- 
xiNG, not with any unfriendly feeling, not with any 


ly believe he is ever actuated by motives pure and 


—as the A. S. Standard has it—‘ most fitly spoken 
and greatly needed rebuke,’ was, in fact, no ‘ rebuke’ 
at all, but simply a harmless criticism touching a mere 
matter of taste. The friends of the slave proclaim the 
truth each in his own way, each in his own language. 
I believe they usually succeed in making themselves 
understood. What does it argue if they sometimes 
‘startle, shock, stir up’ a pro-slavery church and 


their words fail to convince. This alone is proved by 


truths they utter. 


‘Convince a man against his will, 
He's of the same opinion still.’ 


Their words must prove ‘a savor of life or death ’ to 


of warning to the friends of freedom—* Take heed 
how ye speak!’ Let it be accompanied with anoth- 
er to the friends of slavery—‘Take heed ho# ye 
hear!’ 


| 


‘For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth.’ 


HORATIO N. SPOONER. 





FREEDOM IN EAST BRIDGEWATER. 
Joppa Vittage, E. Bringewarer, 
June 23, 1860. 
Frtenp Garnison: 

I find that the new firm, hereafter to be known as 
Rynders, Webster & Co., has its regularly commis- 
sioned agents and minions throughout the country, 
ever ready to do its most wicked works with alacrity. 
I came to this village last Friday evening, and notice 
was given thatI would lecture in the school-house 
last evening. At the time appointed, I repaired to 
the school-house, with friend Leonard and his family. 
We found the house garrisoned by some of the subal- 
terns of the aforesaid firm. They had taken posses- 
sion of the building, locked the door on the outside, 
and strengthened it with a ‘ barricade ’—thus defying 
entrance—and were seated in sullen silence. The 
names of these two men—there were but two in- 
side, although they had sympathizers on the outside— 
were Jordan and Snell. The former boasts that he is 
Agent for the District. The other boasts no office at 
all. We were thus effectually barred out of the 
house. Friend Leonard went to a window, and re- 
quested Jordan to open the door. To this civil re- 
quest, Jordan returned no other answer than a shake 
of the head, and doggedly kept his position. 

By this time, quite a crowd had assembled, and 
several ineffectual attempts were made to get into the 
house. Finding, however, that no ingress could be 
obtained, except by demolishing the door, and being 
told that we could occupy Allen’s Hall, notice was 
given that the meeting would adjourn to that place, 
aud the great body of the assembly moved down 
the yard towards the street. Quite a number, how- 
ever, remained behind, «s if unwilling to be driven 
from their own premises with so little ceremony; and 
the crowd came to a halt at the fence in front of the 
house. 

While waiting here, as if doubting what to do, we 
we were startled by a crash at the house, and looking 
up—for it was not yet too dark to see distinctly —we 
saw a man witha heavy rail, which, with the aid of 
some boys, he was using as a battering ram, with 
good effect, upon the lower panéls of the door. 
These he soon stove in, and then commenced an as- 
sault upon the upper ones. He drove the point of 
his rail througl. ane of them, splitting it from top to 
bottom; he then gave his rail a wrench one side, 
using it as a kind of lever to force the rent panel out 
of its place. By this time, his zeal oozed out—he 
pulled the rail from its gaping wound, and threw it 
one side. While this was going on, Snell, who, it 
was understood, wasin the house with Jordan, made 
his escape through one of the back windows, and 
came round in front and joined the crowd. 

I now mounted the steps, and commenced speaking. 
I had not uttered three words, before Snell set 
up a great bellowing, to prevent my being heard. 
Finding that he could not accomplish his purpose, he 
desisted, and I proceeded with my remarks. I had 
not been speaking ‘ive minutes, when a rotten egg 
was hurled at my head by some one in the crowd, 
which, however, missed its mark, and striking near 
the top of the door, completely bespattered the bon- 
nets and shawls of several ladies, who were standing 
near, with its spray. I did not wholly escape, as my 
coat and hat were well sprinkled with the filthy mis- 
sile. Of so much value is the right of free diseus- 
sion within twenty miles of Plymouth Rock, and 


This rotten egg argument caused no suspension of 
my remarks. When I came to make a personal ap- 
plication of them to the individual who had so basely 
and wickedly barred and bolted freedom and human- 
ity from that commodicus house—when I supposed 
that he and his wife and daughters were sold on the 
auction-stand, the one to the rice swamps, and the oth- 
ers to the harems of the far South—when the chains 
were rattled in his ears, the iron collar put upon his 
neck, and the lash buried in his quivering flesh, he 
could stand it no longer; he sprang upon his feet, 
removed the inside fastenings, unlocked the door, 
came out, re-locked it on the outside, and hurried 
away. I requested him to remain, as I had not done 
with him yet. He would not stay, but made the best 
of his escape to get home—if any place can cfford a 
home to sucha man. 

Thus was effected, by a few words, what the vio- 
lence of a battering-ram failed to accomplish. The 
house was now in our possession, as friend Leonard 
had the true key, while Jordan had been using a false 
one; and by a vote of the District, we were entitled 
to use the house for anti-slavery purposes. New 
York, however, is not the only place ruled by mob 
law. It was now late, and we did not care to oceupy 
the house. I closed my remarks, and the meeting 
slowly dispersed, under a high state of excitement. 
Thus ended my first labors in the cause of freedom 
in East Bridgewater. My future labors can scarcely 
be more successful. But comment is unnecessary, 
and I forbear. Yours for freedom, 

L. MOODY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION: 


(PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY DR. STONE.]} 





CocHITUATE Hatt, Wepnespay Eve'’c, May 29, 
SPEECH OF C. C. BURLEIGH. 
(The resolutions were read.] 


I know not that I can better begin this evening 
than where the resolations leave off—with the pledge, 
on the part of this Convention, that we, the abolition- 
ists of New England and the North, will disobey all 
constitutional requirements and legislative enactments 
which lay upon us their injunction to give back the 
runaway slave to his master; which lay upon us the 
injunction to disobey God's great law of humanity, 
bidding us ‘not to deliver unto his master the ser- 
vant that has escaped from his master unto us, but to 
let him dwell with us, even among us, in that place 
which he shall choose in one of our gates, where it 
liketh him best.’ More than that! We are pledged 
not only to disobey those constitutional requirements, 
but to do all that we can to induce others to disobey 
that iniquitous kind of legislation, those iniquitous 
provisions of the Constitution; to do what within us 
lies to make such provisions of the Constitution ab- 
solutely null aad void. Null and void they are in 
the eyeof God. Null and void they are in the eye of 
enlightened humanity. Null and void they are even 
according to tke definition of law itself, if they are 
tried by the atstract principles of law in its highest 
sense. If youtake law according to the definition 
which has been given by some of its ablest expound- 
ers—if you tike the definition of your Blackstones 
and your Cokes—if you take the definition of men 
whose namesare consecrated in the memory of the 
law-students—you may by them maintain the propo- 
sition that every provision of constitutional law which 
requires the rendition of a runaway slave to his mas- 
ter is absolutely null and void, legally as well as 
morally. But be that as it may, it alters not the 
question to as. Either law is as these sages have 
taught, abstract morality applied to the affairs of life ; 
either law does ‘dwell in the bosom’ of the God of 
justice, whe sends forth his decrees in the dictates of 
humanity, or it does not. If it be true that all law 
is derived fom the law of nature and the law of God, 
and whaterer is contrary to these is entirely null and 
void—* not dad law, but no law’; if it be true that 
what calls upon us to disobey God is no law, then 
the question is at an end. 

You know that the slave has a right to be free. 
We havenot come to argue the question to-night, 
whether the laborer has a right to his wages, whether 
manhood has a right to liberty, and to that crown of 
honor which was placed upon his head when he was 
made bu: a little lower than the angels. Whether it 
is right co rob him of the dignity, the glory, the ma- 
jesty which he received as an emanation of God's 
own spirit inbreathed into the hitherto lifeless clay, 
is not now the question in debate. Whether it is 
right to violate the sanctity of the domestic relation, 
to trample upon the Divine institution of marriage 
and the family, that germ of all political and social 
organization, that sacred basis of the State, the na- 
tion, is a question which we have not come to argue 
here. Whether it is right to lay fetters on the con- 
sciences of men; whether it is right to shut the dun- 
geon doors of ignorance on the intellects of men; 
whether it is right to take those faculties capable of 
expansion and enlargement and upward growth, till 
man shall in stature overtop the tallest angel as much 
as the tallest angel now overtops the lowest victim of 
oppression bencath the slaveholder’s heel ; whether it 
is right to drag down such a being, and doom him to 
moral and intellectual death, is not the question to- 
night. We take it for granted that you agree with us 
in this. Do you not? If there be any man who does 
not, let him announce it. We here avow our belief 
that it is a crime against man, that it is a sin against 
God, that it is an outrage against the clearest princi- 
ples of justice and the plainest mandates of the Di- 
vine law, to make man a brute, to make merchandise 
of him, to hold as a chattel personal him on whom 
God has placed the obligation of duties and conferred 
the possession of rights. __ , 

We are agreed, then, here, and it is upon the basis 
which I am about to lay before you. It is upon the 
basis that slaveholding is wrong, is a crime and a sin, 
that no man can have, that no constitution can confer, 
that no statute law can impart, that no judicial precé- 
dent can bestow the right and the power—the rightful 
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more than two hundred years after the landing of | sis that I proceed. 


Well, then, we yi agreed as tothe oust and now, 


‘ 


the first step that I make upon it is the affirmation 
that the slave, having thus a perfect right to himself, 
to his freedom, to the wages of his toil, to the eajoy- 
ment of his intellectual powers, to the liberty of his 
conscience, to the sanctity of his domestic relations 
and domestic rights and domestic joys, in one word, 
to the integrity of his manhood and every thing there- 
unto pertaining, has also a right, as a necessary infer- 
ence from these propositions, when those rights are 
wrested from him, t> obtain them again in the most 
harmless manner that it can be done, by quietly 
withdrawing his hand from the manacle and his foot 
from the shackle. He has a right to runaway, or, if 
you prefer the term, to migrate. He has a right to 
present himself by the side of the Irish or Hunga- 

rian patriots, and claim protection from a tyranny in 
comparison with which the oppression of Victoria 
and of Lord John Russell is as nothing. [Great sen- 
sation.] 

He has a right to ask for the shelter of your roof. 

He has a right to ask for the means of obtaining, by 
honest, industrious toil, subsistence for his body and 
culture for his mind, 

The slave having that right, of course every thing 
which contravenes it is a wrong. Beit statute law, 

be it constitutional provision, be it the decision of the 
Supreme Court, or be it what it may, it is a wrong. 

It is just what slavery is, which it is brought to sup- 

port, asin against God and an outrage upon man. 

We are agreed upon this main proposition, and no 

man having intelligence enough to lay two ideas to- 

gether, and say what third one belongs with them, 

can deny that theslave has this right of running 

away, and, consequently, whatever contravenes this 

right is a wrong. Here, then, we stand together. 

The slave has aright to run away. Every statute, 

every constitutional provision, every precedent of the 

courts which stands in the way of his escaping from 

bondage, is contrary to God’s law, is contrary to 

man’s duty, and therefore ought to be treated as ev- 

ery adversary of God's law and man’s duty should 

be treated. We should overthrow it as the heroes of 
ancient fable brought down the dragon who attempted 

to stand before their course. 

Consequently, upon the very ground here stated, 

upon the very ground assumed by the sages of your 
law, the return of fugitive slaves is uttorly illegal. 

But if you disclaim these opinions of the sages of the 
law, if you say they erred, or that they only stated 
certain broad general propositions, which were after- 

wards so qualified that they amount to nothing touch- 
ing the case before us, we assent, if you please, for 

the sake of the argument, and admit that law may be 
iniquitous, and yet belaw. But there is a higher law 
than the Constitution; there isa higher judic ature 
than the Supreme Court; there is a tribunal more 
dignified and authoritative than that which sends 

forth from Washington the decrees against our broth- 
er man ;—and by its decrees must we be governed. 

That is the tribunal whose decisions bid us set aside 

the decisions of these earthly tribunals, the decrees of 
these earthly legislatures, which would make us the 
allies of the Slave Power, which would make us rivet 
the chains upon the slave. What would you say to 

this? Would you attempt to apologize for it by say- 

ing that it is only the freeman who is not to be re- 

duced to bondage? I am willing to accept the case, 

then, in that aspect of it. I will agree, for the pres- 

ent argument, to what I by no means admit in fact, 

that only the freeman is to be protected. You know, 

as well as I know, that these principles are to be con- 

sidered immutable and all-comprehensive. They ap- 

ply to the slave just as much as to the freest child 

who ever bounded in conscious liberty over the sod 

made greener by the blood with which Massachusetts 

men consecrated it to liberty in the hottest of her bat- 

tles. But, waiving this claim that we might set up, 

we take the view that the freeman only is to be pro- 

tected. Our wise men, our legislators and our rev- 

erends—the Divine men who back up the legislators 
—pledge themselves to an enactment which is to put 
the right, not merely of escaped men, but of ail free- 
man, at the merey of a petty United States officer. 
But that is not the burden of our charge. We take 

the provision of the Constitution, we take the‘ solemn 
covenant’ of our fathers, and we condemn that, even 
in the most restricted interpretation which you can 

give it, wheresoever it conflicts with the right of man 
to be free. 

A slave has set his foot upon the soil where War- 
ren bled, where Concord river washes away the blood- 

prints of 1775, and having touched Massachusetts 
soil, he is a freeman. He was a freeman, of right, 
when he was toiling upon the Carolina plantation. 
fle was a freeman, of right, when he was in the cof- 
fle gang going from Washington to Louisiana. He 
was a freeman, of right, when breathing the pesti- 
lential air of a slave-ship, passing from Alexandria 
to Mobile. But he had not the enjoyment of his 
right; and now he chooses to take it by coming to 
the North, and thus he has become a freeman in fact, 
also. Now the magnetic circle is finished, the con- 
ductor is complete, the lightning bolt of Heaven's 
electricity, passing down it, has dashed his slavery to 
the dust, and the man stands before us a freeman. 
{Much enthusiasm.} He isno longer a slave. The 
freedom which was always his of right, is now his 
both of right and in fact. You may say of him, he 
was a slave, but not, he is aslave. When you come 
here and say, ‘You may take your slaves, and hold 
them in bondage,’ I answer, that you have not brought 
the case to be applied in the instance before us. This 
is not aslave. He is a man, a free man, a free inhab- 
itant of Massachusetts. He has all the rights which 
any other inhabitant of Maasachusetts has under the 
equal laws of Massachusetts, which recognize no dif- 
ference of rights on the ground of complexion; no 
difference of privileges on the ground of birth ; no dif- 


hands upon the Governor of Massachusetts, and put 
him up for sale under the blended shadows of the 
red auction flag and the stripes of the Republic. You 
know that, don’t you? Well, then, we are agreed so 
far. 

You are enslaving a freeman. ‘O, he was a slave.’ 
Well, somebody else was something. Look at the 
poor, paltry excuse that the slaveholder gives, when 
he would reduce aman to a mere piece of human 
machinery. He comes here and tells you, ‘ Thisman 
was my slave.’ Let us translate this into plain Eng- 
lish. Now, to bea slave, as we have agreed in the 
outset, is to be the victim of outrage, of plunder, of 
wrong. Therefore, man says, ‘You must help me 
put that man in bondage, because I robbed him yes- 
terday, I plundered him the day before, I violated his 
rights the day before that, I perpetrated outrage on 
him previously, and have continued doing this from 
the time when he was born till the time when he 
sought his manhood in Massachusetts.’ [‘Shame ! 
shame!’] And you in Massa:husetts, who boast the 
memories of Warren and Hancock, you will tell me 
that you are ready to acknowledge the validity of a 
claim based upon such a foundation, will you? And 
because a man committed robbery yesterday, there- 
fore you will help him to-day to do the same again ? 
Go a little lower down to apply the same principle. 
Here is a man arraigned before your court of justice, 
charged with having stolen a horse from his neighbor. 
He does not deny the fact. ‘To be sure,’ he says, ‘I 
did take the horse, and I took it because I had the 
right to take it. For don’t you know that it was the 


same man that I stole a horse from last year, and 


then put in the plea, at this bar, that I did the same 


thing to him the year before? I have done it every 


year since I was old enough to ride a horse; and 
my father and grandfather have done it before me 
to his father and grandfather. This practice of steal- 
ing a horse annually has run in the family ever since 
we have had an existence. We have been accustomed 
to steal horses from that man and his ancestry ever 
since he had an ancestry.’ Will you say, ‘ Let hit® 
have the horse’? No! You will exclaim, ‘ Your plea 
is your condemnation!’ And why not say the same 
when the claim is upon a man’s manhood ? 

A man, in the enjoyment of his rights, claims the 
protection of your public sentiment and your law. 
But then the Constitution has come. That has chang- 
ed the whole state ofthings. The statute of Congress 
has interposed, and has put an entirely different as- 
pect upon the matter. How can that be, unless the 
Constitution of your country is higher than the au- 
thority of your God? There can be no concurrent 


jurisdiction here, It is one or the other paramount. 


You must choose which you will recognize as supreme, 
Now, our great and wise men tell us that we must 
obey the Constitution, and they sneer at the idea that 
there is a higher law. And why must we obey the 
Constitution? It is for one of the most absurd of 
reasons: because we have sworn to do it. These 
men who go into the halls of Congress take there the 
solemn oath that they will support the Constitution, 
What do they swear by? If they were consistent, if 
they believed their own declaration and their own im- 
plied assertion, that there is no higher law than the 
Constitution, then they ought to swear by the Consti- 


tution, Instead of raising the hand toward God, they 
ought to lay that hand upon the parchment itself, and 
bow their heads to its foul and bloody page, rather 
to the volume of the ‘Holy Evangelists,” when they 
seal with a kiss the pledge which pollutes their lips; 
and thus, in all consistency, swear by the Constitu- 
tion that they will uphold and obey the Constitution. 
‘Men verily swear by the greater’; and not by the 
less that they will support the greater. They do not 
swear by the Constitution of Massachusetts that they 


will support the Constitution of the United States. 
Why, then, should they swear by the God above, that 
they will support that still higher authority, the 
Constitution of the United States? No! To becon- 
sistent, I say, they must swear by the Constitution 
that they will maintain the Constitution, 

This, then, is the position which we must agree to 
stand upon, if we would be consistent with the doc- 
trines we have already agreed to stand upon as prov- 
ed; that whereas the supreme law forbids the recap - 
ture of the slave; and whereas, our allegiance is to 
the supreme law first, and to the inferior law only so 
far as it is a transcript of the supreme command, we 
must do what this resolution pledges us to do—we 
must violate the pro-slavery Constitution. 

A Voice in the rear of the Hall—There are three or 
four individuals here who might readily be put out, 
if there are any officers. 

The Chairman—Order! The Chair has not per- 
ceived any attempt to disturb the meeting. 

The Voice—They are now rushing away. 

The Chairman—The Chair is confident that the 
gentlemen, if they are gentlemen, will keep quiet 
and order. He thinks if all remain stationary, all will 
hear; and if they cannot hear, or if they are uncom- 
fortable, they had better retire. 

Mr. Burleigh—I was saying, that we are bound, in 
consistency with our admission of the doctrine of the 
wrongfulness of slaveholding, with which we start in 
agreement, to discard the pro-slavery Constitution, the 
pro-slavery statute, and the pro-slavery judicial pre- 
cedent, and, daring to abide the consequences, we 
must be true to humanity, to justice, whatsoever 
it requires us to spurn in order to maintain this fidel- 
ity. 

But I go further; and I think I may venture to 
say, in behalf of the people of New England, in be- 
half of the people of the North—certainly in behalf 
of all the people who from their dwelling-places and 
in their daily walks can look out upon the monument 
upon Bunker Hill, or can gather together under the 
roof-tree of old Faneuil Hall ;—I may say of all such, 
that we not only acknowledge our duty in this mat- 
ter, but we affirm that our fixed purpose is, not to give 
back the runaway slave to his master, not to abet the 
means of re-enslavement for those whom chains could 
not hold; that we will not give that man again to the 
grasp of the oppressor. I say, not only we ought 
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bloodhounds of the slaveholder. We will not be the 
sentinels at his prison doors, to guard against the es- 
cape of his victims, and aid in their recapture. I be- 
lieve this is our purpose. Why, then, should we 
shrink from the frank avowal of it? 

I trust thereis not 4 man who is willing to stand 
up here and say that he is ready to help capture a 
runaway slave. I think that Danicl Webster him- 
self, when called upon to start in the chase in his 
own proper person, would shrink from consistency 
with his own doctrines. And Iam not so very cer- 
tain that if a slave should knock at midnight at the 
door of the statesman of Marshfield, and Daniel was 
certain that no official of the government was lurking 
near to see him, I am not sure he would not admit the 
fugitive, feed him from his table, let him rest under 
the shelter of his roof, and give him his God-speed on 
the way to the land of liberty, even if he could not 
dare to trust himself to go with him. [Applause and 
hisses.) I perceive his friends here seem to be unwil- 
ling to admit so much in Daniel's favor. [Enthusiasm.]} 
Perhaps they are right. If they are his friends and 
intimates, they probably know him better than I do. 
{Cheers and groans.] They assent. [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] Letit be so, then. Let Daniel stand the 
sole exception [laughter]; not 

* Faithful among the faithless, faithful found 
Among innumerable false ; ’ 
but rather, where all else are true, the solitary Satan, 
Instead of leading off with him the third part of the 
heaven. [Mirth redoubled. ‘Three cheers for Daniel 
Webster.” ] 

Now they shout at the sentiment that he stands the 
only faithless one among the memorable true. [Ap- 
plause and hisses.} Be itso! I speak, then, for the 
rest of the inhabitants of New England; and I ap- 
prehend that no one is prepared to controvert my as- 
sertion here, at least on his own behalf, that we will 
not give back the runaway slave. If the slave comes 
to our dwellings, we~will aid him. We will take 
care to make it understood, where we live, and 
wherever we can make our sentiments and our pur- 
poses known, that he is safe now; that there is no 
need for him to fly from under the shadow, I will not 
say of the eagle’s wings, but of the old Massachusetts 
pine tree, away to the shadow of a Monarch's throne; 
to the protectton of a government whose rule was so 
oppressive, that our fathers deemed it worth a seven 
years’ war to escape from it. What a libel upon our 
republicanism, that a slave must fly from this repub- 
lic, and seek shelter for his manhood and his liberty 
within the domains of a monarch; of that very 
monarch whose government our fathers paid such a 
price to throw off from themselves. Our doctrine 
is, that British monarchy is so oppressive that it is 
worth enduring all the evils which a seven years’ war 
can inflict upon the’ land, in order to escape from it. 
And now we have set up something which is so much 
worse, that the best thing which we can do for the 
subjects of its oppression is to send them to that 
monarchy. 

I recollect having heard of a rude and eccentric 
sort of a minister, who wished to give his hearers a 
vivid sense of the severity of punishment which they 
might receive in a futnre life, if they should die im- 
penitent. * You have not an idea,’ said he, ‘ what a 
hot place hell is. Why! ifa man had been in hell a 
long time, and was suddenly taken out and put in a 
furnace as hot as Lehigh coal could heat it, he would 
freeze to death in half a minute!’ To be sure, 
monarchy is as hot in our estimation as a Lehigh coal 
furnace, yet to one just come out of this hell of sla- 
very, monarchy, though it might not freeze him to 
death, would give him a very agreeable sensation of 
coldness. [Three groans.] I do not wonder that our 
friends groan at such a fact. It has made me groan 
often enough, even to think of it; and Isnould think 
it would cause every true American, every lover of 
his country, to groan in his inmost spirit, ‘ with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered.’ [Laughter.] 

We have resolved to change this state of things. 
We think we have borne this disgrace long enough. 
We have been the scoff of the opponents of liberty in 
the old world long enough, and now we are deter 
mined that the slave shall find a place of refuge here, 
among the children of the men who bled at Bunker 
Hill, and Lexington, and Coneord. We do not re- 
gard the Declaration of Independence as a mere * fan- 
faronade of nonsense,’ a3 it has been called by the 
slaveholders of the South. We mean to make it 
understood, that when the slave comes upon the soil 
of Massachusetts, the slave-trader must not come af- 
ter him to catch him, He may come to visit us, and 
we will seat him at our tables, by the side of the very 
slave who has run away from him; and we have no 
doubt that the slave will exercise so much of the 
spirit of Christian forgiveness and humanity as not to 
resent the seeming debasement. We will permit him 
to listen to the words which have been hitherto sup- 
pressed by the terrors of the lash, but which he will 
now hear coming from the slave in all plainness and 
fidelity, but we trust also in all meekness and forgiv- 
ing love. But beyond that, we cannot go. We can- 
not allow that Massachusetts shall be made his hunt+\ 
ing-ground. We cannot allow that the slaveholder 
shall make the law of the slaveholding States para- 
mount over the majesty of Massachusetts law—pare- 
mount over the majesty of the Divine law as it is 
written upon our hearts, impressed upon our con~" 
sciences ; and therefore we frankly avow the purpose 
which we cherish in our utmost souls. Weare agreed 


st. Save the slaveholder the trouble and expense of 
taking along journey upon 8 fruitless errand. 

I will not trespass upon your time, and will there- 
fore conclude with the re-utterance of that pledge 
with which Icommenced, [Loud cries of ‘Mellen !* 
‘ Mellen !') . ' 

Mr. Burleigh—The pledge is, that we will stand 
by the poor, that we will defend the cause of the 


protect the victim of tyranny, and that to us « Hens 
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REMARKS OF HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

The question of fugitive slaves is one of the great 
questions before this meeting. The questions, has th« 
slave aright to escape from his master, and is it th« 
right and the duty of all the friends of freedom t 
seek to induce the slave to escape, and protect him 
when he does escape? are the questions now Lefor: 
this nation—the topics preached upon by your legis- 
lators and your theologians. Perhaps there is nec 
subject so frequently discussed in domestic or socia’ 
life as this question of fugitive slaves. The Consti- 
tution, laws and Bible are all brought in to overawe 
the people of the North, to prevent them from aiding 
the slave to escape from his master. I think this is 
the question to which abolitionists should direct thei: 
almost exclusive attention during the coming year, 
appealing to the sentiments of justice and equity te 
some extent existing in the minds of this nation and 
the world. We stand.en high and holy ground. In 
speaking on such a question as this, we should meet 
the Bnactments of your Congress. The supposed o 
real command, that requires the slave to obey his 
master, no matter from what inspired book it comes, 
or who gives it, that command is null and void, be- 
cause it speaks a language which humanity condemns. 
No matter though ali the people call God and the so- 
called religion require the slave to obey his master, o7 


us to return the slave to his chains, such gods and 
such a religion ought to be and will be scorned by ev- 
ery honest man. No doubt, in due time we shal] 
have to meet this questien, and it comes home to our 
sym, athies as husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, as friends and neighbors, 
appealing to the holiest feelings of our nature. 
Shall we protect the runaway slave? One of the 
greatest wonders of this nineteenth century, I venture 
to say, will be that in a land professing to be the most 
enlightened, religious, civilized, and best governed 
land on the face of the earth, full of meeting-houses, 
Bibles, prayers, sermons, consecrated temples, full o! 
Declarations of Independence and Constitutions de- 
claring that all men are created equal, full of civilized 
courts and legislative bodies, full of all that men cali 
civilization and religion—that in such a country the 
question should be mooted, whether it be right and 
duty to aid a man in his escape from slavery. Sure- 
ly, it is a wonder. 

Sir, it seems to me that the moral constitution of 
this nation is paralyzed, that there is no sense of jus- 
tice within us left. I believe that such a question as 
this ought to be the watchword of an instant revo- 
lution, and every man who has a spark of manhood 
left in his bosom ought to proclaim revolution at 
once, when it becomes necessary to discuss a question 
whether we may entertain a fugitive, or to ask pro- 
tection of his rights as aman. I marvel that such a 
question can be mooted in a country professing to 
be civilized like this. One’s soul burns with indig- 
nation when we see how such questions are treated 
by churches, ministers, public presses, and the litera- 
ture of the country. 

1 wish, having made these remarks, to introduce 
two resolutions to this meeting, saying that I have the 
consent of the Committee to introduce them as part oi 
the regular business :— 

Reso.ved, That it is the right of the slave to es- 
cape from slavery, and his duty to do so, whenever 
hie thinks he can succeed in his effort; and he may 
rightfully claim and use any property of his master, 
or any other, to aid him in his heroic struggle for lib- 
erty. 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to the 
slave, to the slaveholder, and to abettors of slavery 
North and South, that we will exert ourselves to in- 
duce the slaves to escape from their masters, and 
when they come among us, to weleeme them to the 
enjoyment of the industry, political rights and privi- 
leges which we ourselvcs enjoy; and we will tram- 
ple on all Constitutions, all legislative enactments, 
all judiciary decisions, all compromises of precepts 
and commands, by whomsoever given, requiring the 
rendition of fugitive slaves; and that should Congress 
be so regardless of justice and the rights of man as to 
pass any law forbidding us to harbor fugitive slaves, 
we will oppose the execution of such laws, and do 
what we can to make them null and void. 








PRESIDENT FILLMORE ON SLAVERY. 


The following letters written in 1848 are publish- 
edas an index to the new President’s views on the 
slavery question : 

Avpany, N. Y., July 31, 1848. 
Hon. Joun Gaye: 

Dear Sir:—I have your letter of the 15th inst., 
but my official duties have been so pressing that I 
have been compelled to neglect my private corres- 
pondents. I had also determined to write no letters 
for pudlication bearing upon the contest in the ap-| 
proaching canvass, But as you desire some inforim-| 
ation for ycar own satisfaetion, in regard to the} 
charges brought against me from the South, on the | 
slave question, I have concluded to state briefly my | 
position, 

While I was in Congress, there was much agita- 
tion on the right of petition. My votes will doubt- 
Jess be found recorded uniformly in favor of it. The | 
role upon which [ acted was, that every citizen pre- | 
senting a respectful petition to the body that by the 
Constitution had the power to grant or refuse the 
proyerof it, was entitled to be heard; and therefore 
the petition onght to be received and cons dered. If 
right and reasonable, the prayer of it stuuid be | 

ranted ; bat if wrong or unreasonable, it shouid be | 
, sary I think all my votes, whether on the recep- | 
tion of petitions or on the consideration of resolutions, | 
will be found consistent with this rule. | 

I have none of my Congressional docnments here, | 
they being at my former residence in Buffalo, nor | 
hive I access to any papers or memoranda to refresh | 
my recollection ; but I think at some time, while in| 
Congress, | took occasion to state, in substance, my | 
views upon the subject of slavery in the Stites. | 
Whether the remarks were reported or not, ] am un- 
able to say, bot the substance was that I regarded 
slavery as an evil, but one with which the National 
Government had nothing to do. = That, by the Con- 
stitution ofthe United States, the whole powér over 
that question was vested in the severa) States where 
the institutions were tolerated. If they regarded it 
as a blessing, they had a constitutional right to énjoy 
it, and if they regarded it as an an evil, they had the 
power and knew best how to apply the remedy. 1 
did not conceive that Congress liad any power over 
it, or was Inany way responsible for its continuance 
in the several States where it existed. I have enter- 
tained no other sentiments on the subject since I ex- 
amined it sufficiently to form an opinion, and I doubt 
not that all my acts, prblic and private, wil] be found 
in accordance with this view. 

I have the honor to be, your obd’t serv’t, 


MILLARD FILLMORE. 


LETTER FROM MR. FILLMOREON THE 
SLAVEJTRADE BETWEEN THE STATES. 
Avsany, Sept. 13, 1348. 

Dear Str:—I returned this morning from the 
West, and have yours of the 10th, in which you say 
that it has been charged in the Richmond Enquirer. 
that | hold it to be within the power of Congress to 
interfere with, or break off, the transportation, re- 
mova] or disposal of persons held as slaves, from one 
slaveholding State to another. 

Tam not aware that this question has ever been 
discussed in or was ever for the 
Supreme Court of the United States before 1841. 
In that year, the celebrated case from Mississippi was 
decide and Mr. Justice McLean gave an elaborate 
opinion on this point, in which the Chief Justice con- 
curred. He came to the conclusion that the consti- 
tutional power over this matter was vested in the sev- 
era] States and not in Congress. So far as my know!- 
edge extends, this opinion carried conviction to ev- 
Mas pa eg mind, and the question was con. 

i settled. At any rate, this was ny own opinior 
then, and I have seen no cause to change it since. 
Should I do so, I shall not hesitate to declare it, 


i haste, amid the pressure of official du- 
ties, but remain truly 
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The following is an extract from a letter recent- 
ly received by the Taunton Gazette, from Mr. B. 
Burt, Jr. The letter is dated Sacramento City, A- 
pril 26th: 

‘ The last steamer brings us intelligence that Cali- 
fornia is still without the pale of the Union. One 
thing is certain, if she is not soon admitted as a sov- 
ereign State, she never will be. Webster and oth- 
er Northern ‘aces, [am pained and chagrined 
to see, are doing all they can to 
our dearest liberties. cot ay pty ogee 
Representatives, nurtured on the free sot 
erty-loving Pilgrims, do the bidding of our Southern 
mettoseee. Li » It is very well understood here 
why California is not admitted. The South object 
on account of our slavery restrictions. This is = 
to be wondered at; but it is surprising, surpassi 
strange, that such men as Danie! Webster, and that, 
too, in the face of their Plymouth Rock i 
should thus cringe to the overseers in the vain hope, 
I trust, of securing a ‘mess of pottage.’ Why,such 
men would sell their Lord and Master, if he were on 
earth, for less than thirty pieces of silver! With us 
Californians, this truckling to the slave power meets 
with nothing but our most hearty contempt. ; 

As I have intimated, if Congress does not admit 
California into the Union soon, the golden opportu- 
nity will have forever passed. We are quite indiffer- 
ent about her admission. ‘True, we should jike Un- 
cle Sam’s assistance in establishing a mint and 
bringing lands to market, but farther than this, we do 
not know as it will be for our interest to form a part 
of the confederacy. California possesses within her- 
self all the elements of independence, which you 
will probably yet see developed in a high degree. 
The country, including Oregon, is large $the natural 
boundaries are almost impregnable ; the Agricultur- 
al, Commercial, and manufacturing resources are 
great, to say nothing of the almost inexhaustible 
inines, of whose richness [ am daily more and more 
convinced. And then, too, the population are univer- 
sally admitted to be the most enterprising on the 
face of the globe, the majority of them the very 
cream of the States. Who, then, can doubt the abili- 
ty of California to govern herself? If she should be 
admitted tothe Union, I am not sure, in view of her 
resources and the distance from the Seat of Govern- 
ment, that she could long be retained within its folds. 
The early construction of the great Pacific Railroad 
might, however, cement her to the Republic.’ 


- 








THE CUBA AFFAIR. 


The Cubaaffair has occurred at a time very op- 
portune for the promoters of mischief. The organi- 
zation effected by the American leaders of the revo- 
Jutionary movement still exists, and, in case of any 
mistake on the part of the Spanish government, the 
project will be renewed, and with a force of ten 
thousand men, under the auspices of eminent citi- 


zens, and assuming to act under the authority of 


Southern States. The late expedition, indeed, as- 
sun eto be authorized by States. There were the 
Ker t icky regiment, and the Louisiana regiment, and 
the Mississippi battalion ; and the Governor of the 
State of Misrissippi, lately a general officer of the 
United States army, and proposed as a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency, was the leader in the enter- 
prise ; and the Adjutant-General of the State of 
Louisiana was a promoter of it, and the expedition 


was, in part, furnished with arms from the arsenal of 


that State. In fact, it will very probably be found 
before the end of the present year, that a State can 
find a mode, within the Union or out of the Union, 
within the Constitution or without the Constitution, 
to declare and carry on war. The troops raised and 
supplied for the purpose of conquering Cuba and St. 
Domingo ean also be in readiness to promote the pur- 
poses of those who commenced the work of revolu- 
tion at the Nashville Convention, The remark is 
made every day, by the Southern members, that the 
South is preparing for the worst, or, as Mr. Barnwell 
said the other day, she is setting her house in order. 
The Cuban and the Texan projects will be brought 
tothe aid of the project of revolution at home. 

While California, Oregon and Utah will form a 
government—Texas, having absorbed New Mexico 
--and the States on the Gulf and the South- 
ern Atlantic, will, with Cuba, St. Domingo and Porto 
Rico, form a Southern confederacy. That is the 
shape which things may take, should the adjustment 
bill be defeated.— Washington correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce. 





GEN. TAYLOR AND NEW MEXICO. 


An intelligent Southern whig waited upon General 
Taylor yesterday on this very subject of New Mexico, 
He told General Taylor that should he recommend 
the admission of New Mexico, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it would alienate from the administration 
every whig of the whole South—that if be should at- 
tempt to repel the Texans by arma, the whole South 
would rally to their support. And what did old 
Zack sav? Just what might have been expected. 
Gen. Taylor said he owed no particular obligations 
to the whigs of the South, or to the whigs of the 
North. He was not the President of the whigs, but 
the President of the United States, and by God, he 


intended to be so, (for the old man can swear like a b 


éragoon when his beaver’s up.) He had taken his 
position. Texas had no more claim to Santa Fe 
than Lopez and his pirates had to Cuba. It was the 
d—dest pretext ofa title. New Mexico was under 
his protection, and if it were only inhabited by 
Camanche Indians, he should defend it, if necessary, 
against all invaders of a hostile character, till Con- 
gress shall have decided what to do. He was a 
soldier and knew his duty, and whatever responsibil- 
ity, or whatever the consequences, he would fulfil 
his duty. That is said to have been substantially 


| the answer of Old Zack to the Southern whig yester- 


day. We did not hear hua; we do not know the 

fact to be so; but it has the look of Old Zack, and 

the cut of his Baena Vista check shirt all over it. It} 
has the ‘odor’ of the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb 

about it, only the lamb looks a little too much like a 

grizly bear, to be comfortable. 

Here we pause to take breath. Here is a speck 
of discord visible and tangible. Orders or no orders 
—special agent or no specia) agent, the case is 
black. If there have been no special orders, Gen. 
Taylor has been false te New Mexico, and has be- 
trayed her into danger; if there have been any 
special orders of resistance by arms, war is menaced 
between Texas and the government, between the 
South and the government, and that is far enongh to 
follow the consequences just now.—Letter of Wash- 
ington corr. of the N. Y. Herald, dated July 4th, 


RYNDERS AND PROP. STUART. 


Rynders. the renowned Apostle of the New York 
Mob, ‘ defender of the faith” &c., is in tronble, hav- 
ing been accused of the vulgar offence of gambling, 
merely because he won a few paltry dollars from a 
invn less skillful than himsel*, and left his family to 
suffer the consequences by being turned penniless into | 
the streets. We suggest that this isa case which ap- 
peals strongly to the sympathy and sense of justice of 
Prof. Stuart. We cannot believe that he will permit 
his associate in the work of demolishing the aboli- 
tionists to sink under the denunciations of the fanatics 
furan act no where expressly condemned in the New 
Testament, and which was virtually approved by the 
saints of the Old Dispensation, who often settled im- 
portant questions by ‘ casting lots,’ which, we take it, 
was ® practice as nearly identical with modern gam- 
bling as Patriarchal and Jewish servitude were like 
the Slavery of the South. The learned Professor, 
we are sure, would find it as easy a task to frame a 
Scriptural defence of Rynders as he did to accom- 
plish the same thing for Webster ; and since Moses 
has begun the good work of defending our modern 
prophets, (profits?) he should show no partiality. 
Surely Isaiah is as worthy of a seat on the soft cush- 
ion of Biblical exegesis as Daniel, for he has been 
neither less zealous nor Jess coura than the !at- 
terin the defence of ‘our glorious Union” and still 
more glorions Church. Webster—R ynders—Stuart! 
What an illustrious trio!—Ohio 4. S. Bugle. 








ATROCIOUS OUTRAGE. 


Gent oc ey they Loe gre to go back lite Hieteord 
istrict, the large slaveholders, to test the 
right to thelr Wookeen Tt is one of the grossest 
outrages that can be conceived of, to permit a woman 
Soc cae of wine deel a ac ane 

a peri twenty years, her 
own and her husband’s labor to raise a i 
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Norra American Review, ror Jury. We 
ve accustomed, in to look to 
the North American as ee hen ft 


r ing journal of this 
country ; but its tone and , for a year or two 
past, have been such as to e it more fitly the or- 
gan of bigotted English toryism, than of the Ameri- 
can mind. [t has no sympathy with the democratic 
idea, and is perva by a sneering scepticism 
about al] free principles and all the reforms which 
make the spirit of our age. The literary execution 
of the present number is not above jocrity, the 
criticism is feeble, and with the exception of three 
or four articles, the number wil! be pronounced dail. 
Art. 3, on Meteorology, and Art. 7, on Allston’s new 
volume of Miscellanies, are well worth reading. The 
others are heavy in various degrees. The most ex- 
ceptionable paper, however, is Art. 10, which is a 
long, sophistical and fii article on the action of 
Congress upon the California and Territorial ques- 
tion, They would nave appeared far more proper! 

in a South Carolina than in a New England journal. 
We might expect that he who ridiculed and defam- 
ed the Hungarian movement, who sympathises with 
Carlyle in his brutal views respecting the negroes of 
Jamaica, would advocate the surrender of Northern 
rights to Southern dictation, and the violation of the 
instincts of humanity. The article is, to our minds, 
all the worse for the thin professions of abhorrence to 
the slave institution. The sneers at Mr. Seward and 
Horace Mann are lamentable in the pages of the 
North American, though they are simply Indicrons, 
coming from the writer of the article.-- Taunton Whig. 


Doven. The North American Review for July 
has an article by Mr. Francis Bowen, the editor, 
which follows in the wake of Berrien, Webster, 
Foote & Co. on the slave question. It is ostensibly 
a rebuke on the inaction of Congress, but the writer 
places the blame on the Free Soil men, who are in 
no wise to blame in the matter. He goes in for 
the reslamation of fugitive slaves; the abandon- 
ment cf the Wilmot Proviso in regard to the territe- 
ries; and contends earnestly that the diffusion of 
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slavery is not the creation of it. He says he should 
| not object to see slavery in California, any more than 
in Georgia; but he does not tell us that by carrying 
| slavery ,to the former, it will be removed from the 
latter. The article c>ntains sentiments which for 
atrocity we have rarely seen equalled, and which 
would disgrace Algiers, or any of the Barbary 
States. It is dough—all dongh—as Mr. Webster 
once ssid of some political opponent, ‘dough soul, 
It is calenlated for the South Carolina market, and 
may be the means of increasing its readers in that 
region; but we should suppose that Massachusetts 
peuple would be reluctant to support such senti- 
ments.— Dedham Democrat. 


(> Bowen, the musty hunker of the North 
American Review, states that slavery was abolished 
throughout New Mexico thirteen years ago, and 
that ‘the laws of nature are unalterably opposed to 
its introduction.’ How, then, came there to be any 
slavery in New Mexico to abolish thirteen years ago? 
He says, also, that the laws forbidding the introduc- 
tion of slavery are still in force, and then adds, that 
for two years the territories have been open fo the 
introduction of slaves. These are a sample of the 
arguments of that miserable toady to the tyrants of 
the South and of Europe. If he, and all such as 
he, could be made to share the fate of plantation 
slaves, it would constitute a valid reason for the con- 
tinuance of slavery.— Dedham Gazelle. 





(G> Two of the Reviews for the present month, 
the Democratic and North American, contain pro- 
slavery articles suited to the meridian of South 
Carolina, and admirably adapted to commend them 
to circulation among the members of the South- 
ern Nashville Convention. The article in the Dem- 
ocratic Review js little else than a_ silly rigmarole 
about ‘ Garrison,’ ‘ Infidelity” ‘Abby Folsom, and 
‘ Disunion;’ while that in the North American is a 
piece of elaborate wickedness of the Webster stamp, 
in which the blame of the waste of time in Congress 
is laid precisely where it ought not to be—upon the 
opponents, instead of the friends, of the omnibus 
compromise.—Essex Co. Freeman. 





THE CASE OF PROP. WEBSTER. 


There have been one or two hearings before the 
Committee of the Council, upon the petition accom- 
panying the confession of this criminal, which we 
published last week. The effect of the confession is 
mainly neutralized by the statements of a petition 
signed by the prisoner, and presented to the Governor 
soon after the conviction, in which he asserts his 
complete innocence of the crime, in the most solemn 
manner. His statements will not be likely to have 
any weight with the Committee, farther than they are 
corroborated by other testimony, or are consistent 
with reason and probability. The Committee were 
not fully prepared to believe the statement that Dr. 
Parkman was suddenly killed by a single blow upon 
the head with the stump of a grape-vine, and medical 
testimony was called upon that point; but as is 
usual in such cases, it amounted to nothing. Some 
thought death might have been so produced, and 
some thought not. 

A petition for commutation was handed in, signed 
many of the leading citizens of Cambridge, and 
particularly by those connected with the College. It 
was signed by many of that class who approve of 
hanging in general, but who oppose hanging men 
who have been lecturers upon chemistry and college 
professors. It was signed by persons who, like the 
criminal himself, when at liberty, wonld scout the 
idea of petitioning for the commutation of the 
sentences of the Goodes and the Pearsons, and such 
as are born in an atmosphere of crime, and ina 
measure educated to its commission. It was pre- 
sented by Francis Bowen, who is best known to the 
public as the defender of the tyrants of the Old 
World and the tyrant slaveholders of the New—a 
man who usually takes the part of the kings and the 
executioners, while he asperses the conduct and the 
character of the Kossuths, Mazzinis, Douglasses, and 
other heroic champions of human right. 
The petition itself betrays the character of the 
parties who drew it up and signed it. It proves 
them unused to the performance of such duties, and 
vut feebly disguises that hostility to the quality of 
mercy which has characterized the conduct and 
lives of many of them up to this period, The peti- 
tioners d°clare in substance, that they do not believe 
the prisoner guilty of murder in the first degree. Of 
course, then, they believe him to be guilty only of 
the crime of manslaughter. If so, then why do they 
petition that the severity of the laws may be in- 
creased in his case? They ask that he may be im- 
prisoned for life, while the penalty affixed by the 
law for the crime of which they believe him guilty, 
is ‘imprisonment in the State-prison not more than 
twenty years, or by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment in the county jail not more 
than three years.’ 
We allude to these circumstances now, because 
now is the time, but not because we are hostile to 
the objects of the petitioners. We rejoice that any- 
thing could have the effect to bring them forward in 
behalf of suffering or even guilty humanity. If they 
wonld not, many of them, turn on their heels to bring 
to light the mitigating circumstances which unques- 
tionably exist, to a greater or less extent, in the case 
of Pearson, we would not deprive them of the credit 
of listening to the cries of innocence aud of obeying 
the calls of _— in a case of greater celebrity. It 
may do them and the public good to be exercised in 
such a manner. It may serve as a means of shedding 
light upon the thick darkness which has settled like 
night upon the public mind in relation to crime and 
its punishment. 
ohn W. Webster was a man who would argue, 
the day long, that the terror of capital punishment 
was the only effectual preventive of murder; and since 
his lips are closed, other defenders of the gallows 
seem ambitious to wear his mantle. 
Since Webster killed Dr. Parkman, and determin- 











Che Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 
BOSTON, JULY 19, 1850. 


THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
ANNIVERSARY OF EMANCIPATION IN THE 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The Board of Managers of the MassacuuseTrs AN- 
rt-Stavery Socrery having voted that they would 
celebrate the approaching Anniversary of West India 
Emancipation by a public meeting in the city of 
WORCESTER, the Committee of Arrangements 
would give notice, that the use of the beautiful and 
spacious CITY HALL of Worcester has been granted 
for that occasion ; and on behalf of the Society, and 
for the sake of the three million slaves of this coun- 
try, whose emancipation is still delayed and scorn- 
fully refused, they would invite all the true sons and 
daughters not of Massachusetts alone, but of New 
England, to assemble on that day in WORCESTER, 
and renew the demand for that Emancipation in the 
name of Justice, of Humanity, and of God. 

Let early, extensive, and general preparation be 
made for a meeting which shall surpass all that have 
gone before. 

It should be remembered that Worcester is pecu- 
liarly easy of access, by rail-road, not only from other 
parts of the State, but from Rhode Island, Connecti- 











cut, New Hampshire, and Vermont; and it is hoped | 


and earnestly desired that a numerous delegation will 
be present from each of those States. 

The Committee of Arrangements, chosen by the 
Managers of the Mass. A. 8S. Society, are as follows: 
Francis Jackson of Boston, Samven May, Jr., of 
Leicester, Josuva T. Everetr of Princeton, Brnsa- 
min P. Rice, Leanper Eaton, Josern A. HowLann, 
and Martin Srowert, of Worcester; and ALFRED 
Wrman, of Westminster. 

The meeting will commese at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
The most able and distinguished advocates of the 
Anti-Slavery cause are engaged to be present, 


For the Committee, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 








THE SEVENTEENTH 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 


To Be ueLp ry Boston, COMMENCING ON TuHURS- 
DAY, THE 19TH oF DecempBer, 1850. 


It is entirely unnecessary for the undersigned to en- 
large upon the importance of this undertaking, the 
force and solemnity of the motives that have induced 
them to enter upon and continne it, or the encourag- 
ing success that has from year to year crowned the 
effort. 

The patient labor of years has not been in vain. 
The strongholds of apathy and indifference, ever the 
most hopeless, have been stormed and carried. The 
mind of the whole country is aroused to its utmost 
activity, and He who makes the wrath of man praise 
Him, by the over-ruling of it to the carrying forward 
of His own gracious.purposes, enables us to see, in 
the changing schemes and cowardly combinations of 
political parties, the hitherto undreamed of treason 
of eminent Northern statemen, the increased confu- 
sion, violence, not to say madness, of the Southern 
slave-masters, those elements of human weakness 
and passion from which, when conflicting on so grand 
a scale as at present, evolve the great changes which 
are the way-marks of History. 


Hardly could it occur to the most ignorant and 
thoughtless mind, that the abolition of American 
slavery could take place but by an agitation that 
should convulse the whole nation. The indications 
that accompany all great changes must be seen here ; 
‘upon the earth, distress of nations with perplexity, 
the sea and the waves roaring; men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth.” 


Under these circumstances, the clear-toned utte- 
rance of entire and abstract truth is needed as never 
before. Amid the clamor of combinations, compromi- 
ses, propositions and expedients, the trumpet of the 
abolitionists should give forth no uncertain sound. 
As the sole depositories of those truths which alone 
can save this nation, how deeply should they feel the 
importance of the position they occupy! It is left to 
them to declare by words, and by the eorresponding 
actions that alone give words significance, that the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong is eternal and im- 
mutable; that justice, duty, heroism, are verities, 
whose teachings it is neither safe nor wise to ques- 
tion. Hence follows the simple confession of faith 
that serves as cloud and fire through the most pro- 
slavery wilderness. Slavery is, under all circum- 
stances, a sin; Immediate Emancipation, in all cases, 
a duty; and according as the sympathies of every 
man and woman in this great nation are with the 
slave or the master, must each individu) character 
be judged—in the eyes cf man now, at a higher tribu- 
nal hereafter. 

To aid in the promulgation of this testimony are the 
funds of the Bazaar devoted, and for its help we ap- 
peal to all, of every class, creed and condition. We 
feel entitled to the sympathy, and, as faras ability 
may extend, to the aid of every human creature, in- 
asmuch as it is for that inalienable human right that 
underlies all others, the right of personal »wnership, 
that we are contending. 


On this occasion, any impassioned appeal would be 
superfluous. The motives to exertion reside in the 
hearts and arouse the consciences of all whose cir- 
cumstances enable them to co-operate with us, that 
the success of this year’s Bazaar may be in some 
measure commensurate with the importance of the 
decisions now at issue. 


ANNE WARREN WESTON. 
MARY-GRAY CHAPMAN, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS. 
SARAH 8S. RUSSELL. 
SARAH B. SHAW. 
LYDIA D. PARKER. 
MARY MAY. 
SARAH R. MAY. 
MARIA LOWELL. 
EVELINA A. S. SMITH. 
HELEN E. GARRISON. 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS. 
THANKFUL SOUTHWICK. 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK. 
ABBY B. FRANCIS. 
LOUISA LORING. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 
SUSAN C. CABOT. 
CAROLINE WESTON. 
CATHERINE SARGENT. 
HENRIETTA SARGENT. 
HANNAH TUFTS. 
ANN R. BRAMHALL. 
MARY WILLEY. 
ELIZABETH GAY. 
ELIZA F. EDDY. 
HARRIET M, PALMER. 
HARRIET B. HALL. 
SS 
PORTRAIT OF WENDELL 
FC. V. Boxp has just finished, for a gentleman 
in New York, what we think a very successful Por- 
trait of Wenpett Panis, His rooms are No, 3 
Amory Hall, open between 1 and 2 o'clock, for any 
who may wish to look at his work before it leaves 
the city. We are confident that the numerous friends 
EA 
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CONVENTION IN PAWTUCKET. 

One of the series of the Anti-Slavery Conventions 
now in progress through New England was held in 
Manchester Hall, in Pawtucket, R. 1, on Saturday 
and Sunday last, comprising four consecutive mect- 
ings. The attendance was unexpectedly large, the 
interest manifested most gratifying, and the reception 
of the all that could be desired. Daniel 
Mitchell, of Pawtucket, was chosen Chairman, and 
Elizabeth B. Chace, of Valley Falls, Secretary. The 
utmost freedom of discussion was proffered to all 

The following resolutions were offered by 
W. L. Garrison, of Boston : 

1. Resolved, That the guilt of this nation, in strip- 
ping three millions of people of all the rights of hu- 
man nature, herding them with cattle and swine, and 
dooming their posterity to the same dreadful fate, is 
measureless ; its hypocrisy unparalleled; its impiety 
beyond the power of language to describe. 

2. Resolved, That if the commands of Jesus, * ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as» thyself,’ ‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,’ be obligatory upon all people, then it is our 
duty to think, speak, judge and act, in regard to the 
awful condition of the Southern slave population, and 
the atrocious conduct of their tyrannical masters, as 
we should if we were wearing the yoke and clanking 
the fetters of slavery. 

3. Resolved, That slavery, like idolatry, murder, 
pollution, and other abominations, is among the 
works of the devil to be destroyed ; therefore it is as 
illogical and immoral to talk of an innocent case of 
slaveholding, as it is to defend the worshipping .of 
idols or the commission of any other sin, in any par- 
ticular instance. 

4. Resolved, That if one man may justifiably hold 
another in bondage as a chattel slave, on any pretext, 
then is the Declaration of Independence an impudent 
and lying instrument, and ought to be treated as such ; 
and all laws, in all countries, which for ever make it 
a heinous crime to enslave a human being, are im- 
moral and tyrannical, and deserve no obedience 
whatever. 

5. Resolved, That the immediate abandonment of 
whatever is a malum in se is the imperative duty of all 
who are guilty of the sin, be the consequences what 
they may—the loss of property, individual suffering, 
the peril of life, or martyrdom itself; therefore, re- 
ducing a man to the condition of a thing being a sin 
of the deepest dye, the command of God, * Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof,’ ought to be instantly obeyed. 

6. Resolved, That to be in religious fellowship and 
political partnership with slaveholders is to recognize 
them as Christians and republicans,—to the scandal 
of the Christian faith, the mockery of all the princi- 
ples of republicanism, and the fullest participation in 
all the crimes and horrors of the slave system. 

7. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States is to be branded and treated as ‘a covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell,’ by all who 
fear God and regard man, because of its slaveholding 
compromises, by virtue of which, (according to the 
solemn declaration of John Quincy Adams,) ‘the 
preservation, propagation and perpetuation of slavery 
are made the vital and animating spirit of the national 
government.’ 

8. Resolved, That a Union under whose fostering 
influences slavery has extended itself till it covers 
400,000 square miles of territory—till its victims are 
counted by millions instead of thousands—till it has 
secured absolute mastery over Church and State, and 
makes them both its obedient vassals; and in one 
half of which, neither personal security nor the liber- 
ty of the press or of speech is allowed; is a Union to 
be dashed in pieces as a potter's vessel is broken. 

9. Resolved, That Professor Stuart, of Andover, 
in his recent work, entitled ‘ Conscience and the Con- 
stitution,’ has shown by his treatment of the slavery 
question that his moral ‘constitution ’ is a wreck, and 
his ‘ conscience’ seared as with a hot iron. 

‘How dark the spirit that enslaves ! 

Yet darker still than a’ that, 

He who amid the light still craves 
Apologies, and a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Small evil finds, and a’ that, 

In crimes which are of darkest hue, 

_ And foulest deeds, and a’ that.’ 

10. Resolved, That every religious organization 
which admits those who enslave their fellow-crea- 
tues to its embrace as the disciples of Christ, is ex- 
actly described in the language of Scripture—* a ‘cage 
of unclean birds, and the synagogue of Satan.’ _ 

11. Resolved, ‘That if (according to the declaration 
of the Rev. Albert Barnes) ‘there is no power out of 
the Church that could sustain slavery one hour, were 
it not sustained in the Church,’ then the friends of the 
slave are justified in boldly impeaching, openly rebuk- 
ing, and utterly repudiating such a Church, in the 
name of Christ, the Redeemer. 

12. Resolved, That in the anti-slavery movement, 
Christ is ts this nation ‘a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence’—as of old, accused of sedition and 
blasphemy, hated by the chief priests and buffeted 
by the rabble—yet still ‘the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto them which are called.’ 

The principal speakers on the occasion were Charles 
C. Burleigh, Parker Pillsbury, and W. L. Garrison. 
The religious and political aspects of THE GREAT QUES- 
TION were presented in a most graphic and impres- 
Sive manner, and in no form did opposition manifest 
itself, either to the principles or the sentiments ad- 
vocated ; on the contrary, it was evident that the ap- 
peas that were made went directly to the under- 
standings, consciences and hearts of those who were 
present. Mrs. Redlon, of Providence, spoke perti- 
nently in regard to the hardening effects of slavery 
on the conscience of the slaveholder, with particular 
reference to the case of the late President Taylor, 
who, when dying, could affirm—‘I am prepared—I 
have done my duty’—notwithstanding he was hold- 
ing two hundred human beings in the galling fetters 
of chattel slavery, and had been trained to deeds of 
blood al! his life-time. We have seldom heard our 
friends Burleigh and Pillsbury speak to greater ac- 
ceptance, or with more ability. A collection of up- 
wards of sixteen dollars was taken to defray the ex- 
penses of the Convention, and ‘ help the cause 
along.’ 

On Sunday evening, by invitation of the anti-sla- 
very friends in Providence, we lectured toa large 
audience in Mechanics’ Hall, in that city, and had no 
reason to be dissatisfied either with the attention giv- 
en, or the manner in which the views we presented 
were responded to by those present, Nothing is more 
apparent, in every direction in New England, than 
that the tide of anti-slavery feeling {s constantly ris- 
ing, and that a new impulse has been given to our 
glorious cause. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER POR JULY. 
The Examiner for July has the following articles ; 
The Christ of the Gospels and St Paul, by Rev. Na- 
thaniel L. Frothingham, D. D.; Agassiz’s Tour to 
Lake Superior, by Mr.George B. Emerson; Bake- 
well on a Future State, by Rey. Ephraim Peabody, 
D. D.; Miracles, by Edward Wigglesworth; Miss 
Martineau, by Mr. C. C. Smith; Erasmus, by Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks ; Wordsworth, the Christian Poet, 
by Rev. Artemas B. Muzzy ; The Diversity of Origin 
of the Human Races, by Professor Louis Agassiz. 
Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington Street. 


To Cornesronpents. M.M.B. Many thanks. 


S.M. H. We gladly accept his proposition, and 


shall highly appreciate his contributions to our col- 
umns. 
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Tae Impartiat Crrizen. This weekly jours! 
which has been published for two years pst at &. 
racuse, N. Y., and edited by Rev. Say: 4 
Warp, the able and eloquent undiluted black advo. 
cate of the emancipation of slaves of every shade of 
complexion, has been removed to this city, and 
peared last week enlarged, handsomely printed to 
in every way much improved. The price is $1.04 
year, in a¢vance. Its special object is ‘to aid intiy 
great work of elevating the colored people, and stin. 
ulating them to self-elevation.’ We trust it will ne. 
er falter nor compromise. 
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Srercn or Hon. Wituiam H. Sewano, On oy 
elast page we have placed, without any abridgemen, 
the speech recently delivered by this fearless ani 
accomplished statesman in the U. §, Senate, on the 

California question. It is an admirable effort—unn- 

swerable in reasoning, impressive in dignity, excel. 

lent in rhetorical taste, and strong in moral feeling. 

Every portion of it will be read with equal and & 

sorbing interest. 

The Cecilian Glee Book: A Collection of Four-Put 
Songs, Glees, and Secular Choruses ; original, « 
selected from German, Italian and English Au 
thors, In Two Parts, The Poetry of Part Fist 
written and translated by J. E. A. Smith, Tu 
Poetry of Part Second by Burns, Scott, Bayly, J, 
C. Johnson and others. Music arranged (a portin 
with Piano-Forte Accompaniment) for the useof 
Societies, Schools, Choirs, Clubs, and the Socal 
Circle. By Edward L. White, Editor of ‘ Moden 
Harp,’ ‘Opera Chorus Book,’ ‘Tyrolian Lyn 
Boston Melodeon, &c. &c., and Editor of ‘Bay 
State Collection,’ ‘Instructions in Thorough Bas 
*Choir Chorus Book,’ &c. &c, Boston; Published 
by Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1850. 

We understand the art of printing much bette 
than we do the science of music, though few ca 
better pleased with ‘the concord of sweet sunif 
than ourselves. The typographical execution of this 
book, therefore, we are able to pronounce inviting mi 
excellent. The musical characters are neat, the 'y* 
fair and legible, the paper clean and white. Astle 
merits of the work, in other particulars, we recog 
many pieces of sterling worth, and in their pret 
the editors say—‘ An examination of its page ™ 
show choice selections from every style, including 
easiest four-part songs, the always favorite popuat 
air, the rich German and the sterling English Git 
up to the more difficult Opera Choruses. (a hs 
been taken to have the words of unexceptionbie thse 
racter; and, to accomplish this end, considerable & 
pense has been incurred in procuring word writes 
expressly for the work.’ 








{" In the death of Mrs. H. C. Anxou, of West 


field, (see obituary notice,) the cause of Human 
Progress, of Reform, in its most comprehens 
spirit and widest scope, has lost an untiring and é 
cient advocate. In the elevation and agree 
of her own sex, in particular, she took a very J 
interest, and was well qualified both to teach an 
lead. What is the death of a hundred ster 
slaveholding Presidents, compared to 4 Joss like hers: 
a a 
‘ ‘ ed 

[2 Apoxrriontsrs are caufioned respecting #1" 
colored woman named Ert, who has yoint “ 
ny, Leominster, Mass., and other places, sole 4 
aid, professing to have be ted by prominen 
abolitionists in different places impose 
stories are untrue, and shejs doubtless 2” ! 

te” Editors of Anti-Shvery papers ¥" 1 
copy.— Anti-Slavery 

t= This Emily is an 


ty, of 


rrigible and most ent 





impostor, ‘and no mistak¢’ She has been re 
a long period, in New England and out of ity or 
where awakening sympathy, and getting —. te 
tributions in money and flothing, and frequ™ i 
ceiving even the very eet. She has sm” 
letters from various wellknown abelitoale, 
them one from Mrs. of Leonie gn 


in Bath, Me., afew daygsince, having 
city on a charge of theft, Beware of her: 
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7 , riGION ¢ 

yi SEM _ THE CONSTITUTION. 
id since, this city was visited by a Rev. 
Tavis (2 Baptist,) of Georgia, who held 
Jooathat con with a clergyman in the Marl- 
gdli er on the subject of slavery, defending 
‘ ae institution, and closing his pledges 
1 eee gin its behalf with the declaration, 
, eu jy to wade up to his knees in blood 
+ 4i. Southern fellow-citizens in defence 
ow slaves. And yet that man, after 
-ation, was invited into the leading Bap- 
- Sand roke the bread of life to Baptist com- 
us por re professing, in the face of New Eng- 
—_ _. to the extremest limits in defence of the 
yi ‘a t : right of property in man. What is to 
oy of a religious denomination, however free 
ange however tolerant its idea cf free dis- 
4 ey can cover with the sanction of their 
vnood, a man not only holding such 
ments, but, practic ally, such theories in addition, 
er a che American people, as would, if car- 
aade the country in blood in defence of 


a few 


+ he ¥2 


th “mut 
st to has 


the 


delug 


dl sionist is what he is, a fanatic, if you 
. 2 one who throws about firebrands 
ieration. But he has one redeeming 
ne has gone mad, he has done it for the 
ace whose faces he has mever seen. If he 
; 1 he has done it for the sake of a great 
rinciple of civil liberty, not for him- 
: 5 sese 00 which he has only the most 
tion, exe pt in this tie of pity. 
_ what is the position, giving 
edit, of Stuart or Webster? What 
f the p ylitician creating subterfuges, 


t nsiu 


bow little virtue he can get into the 
lity, finding how little an amount 
‘e necessary to make in order to 


on of a garment of respectable anti- 


ispeech of Winthrop; and trimmer 
s differs nt from traitor Webster. He tries 
ather-guage; and so he proclaims there 
the Constitution, of which his moral 
4 make an easy meal. 
7 » first stated, with a great parade of trum- 
»r he shall see any thing against his 
in the Constitution he shall throw up his | 
retire from the political arena, Mr. Win- 
s nothing of the kind there, And when he 
f returning a slave to bondage and stripes, 
‘That is not in it—the Constitution does not 
se property in man. The Constitution only 
“ ion i to service or labor ;”” and when I 
Ellen Crafts, I shut my eyes to the fact that 
I only return her back to 
service from which she escaped, and I am not re- 
Just as the indignant Quaker, 
g y insulted by a man on the high- 
wat him by the neck, and held him under the 
™ saving, ‘Friend, I will not kill thee, but I 
thy head here until thou art drowned.’ 
hrop would not return the slave! That 


slave ler owns her. 


ny further. 


| his keen Episcopal conscience. No! 

And that is the 

way he gets his neck out of the yoke. But do any 
se politicians breathe any earnest hope, much 

ss express an earnest purpose, to labor or pray for 


returns him only to ‘service’ ! 


the emancipation of a single slave in this Union? 
He discusses slavery on the banks of the Pacific. 
Oh, he pledges you his eternal word, that he will not 
vote for slavery there. But the great Boston repre- 
sentative having spoken of it as a blight, would not 
lift his hand to extend it to the West, and thus curse 
the character of those republics which. are.to spring 
into the sisterhood of nations. Having described 
this, his whole speech has not one word in regard to 
the destiny of the three millions of slaves. 

The slave does not ask of us, the three millions 
Jo not ask of us self-devotion and sacri- 
' Each reads the sad fate that seals for- 
ever his devotion to suffering in the existence of 

s accursed Union, and his only prayer to us is, 
‘Get out of my sunlight—get out from betwixt me 
laws of God and providence! I ask nothing 
of you, citizens of the free States. Leave me alone 
the soil of this Southern country, and let nothing 
the great principles of Christianity, free labor, 


and the 19th century, which have melted the chains 
of the French, of the Portuguese, and others. Take 
away this accursed breakwater of the Union, that the 
waves from across the water of free competition may 
burst in upon me, and bear me safe to the Ararat of 


Liberty. 


‘ Get out of my light !’ said the philosopher to Al- 
exander, when he asked him what he could do for 

*Get out of my light! remove the Union 
ich shelters and protects the slaveholder!’ This is 
all the slave wants of us. No matter what may be 
the merits of the opposite party; if we err, we errin 
hall of hberty and freedom. We go for what your 
2 iS justice, 


what? Trying to find evasions to show that they can 


remain loyal to the Constitution. ° 


The other side is doing-— 


_ ------- 
ABOLITIONISM. 

BY & M. 

Abolitionism! What 


HOBBS, 
is it? Is it personified or 
some huge monster, or terrible fiend, or 
(her monstrous form or shape ? 


Gin 


Is it some 
than awful creature, raging up and down the 
seeking whom it may destroy? Is it a soime- 

shadowy, indefinite, or otherwise, that is 
* community and unhinging society ? 

ire Abolitionists? Are they a band of 

Are they fanatics, atheists, disorganizers, 

fools, destroyers of the peace, men who 
hing fos the virtues, the Civilities, the courte- 


‘ huch more of similar import are they 
 deing and doing. Let us see if such 


reed wi 
‘as we umlerstand the thing, an Abolitionist 
° ier @ monster, a fiend, a madman, a fanatic, a 
Ta noodle, And a reasonable, 
honorable, elevated, 
He is opposed and 
ee human slavery, to the very height, 
wen on thoflisbeing. He prays, he preach- 
ws) AC sings, he acts against slavery. He 
» With a soul a heart, an earnestness, a vig- 
uty, thatis the real admiration of all men 
bene and brains. He sympathizes with the 
boas ‘us very inmot soul. He hears with true 
* and indignation the ring and clank of the 


* binds and matilates his brother man in 
Mm Satanic 


He is a man. 
inteiugent, honest, 


Alng 


stern, princwled man. 
S2nize 


08 it. to 


T.8n inter 


ain the murder 


saan rous lah, asit cracks, and cuts and 
of recking victim of the more than diabolical 


‘onism and Abditionist ! 
~ the 





, Is it and he a 
ot Gevil? Mut it be such to work for 
_ = beastly used, despised, bewhipped, 
“at wove entatenetSor 
Weary the b manity ? Is it such to toil the brain, and 
oo ‘nd, and thin the purse, that a fellow- 
Petre “reathe the atmosphere of freedom which 
hen tee for «ll men? Must it be such to 
epee Sorrows, and outrages, which are 
tae onall God's footstool ? 

thine or and truly such a terrible and inhumanly 
iy mania an Abolitionist } And is it so monstrous- 
Men nablg fanatical, out-of-headish, ludicrons, 
anne tcable smatter to put Abolitionism upon one’s 

‘ders } Hasit a creed that can make a man blush ? 


vondaye, and hears with exquis- |. 
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ner of earnest, sincere, hearty, robust, efficient labor— 
are these men to be regarded as of no account >? Are 
they men of no character, no standing, no mental or 
moral worth, no honor to virtue, justice, society, hu- 
manity? Are they men wanting courage, generosi- 
ty, public spirit, charity, manners, magnanimity, or 
any other quality which makes up the good and true 
citizen? Are the councils of the State or nation clos- 
ed against them > Do they shrink, and bend, and me- 
ander, and go onall-fours through by-ways and back- 
alleys, out-of-reach ways to avoid any clique, or 
class, or set of men, or seet, or parties ? 

Again, what is Abolitionism, and what is an Abo- 
litionist ? ‘ It’s nonsense’; «a mere vision’; ‘a piece of 
folly’; ‘a chimera;’ says some one wise in his own 
opinion, but in no one else's. * It’s niggerism,’ says a 
bristling upstart, all starch and prunella, an existence 
all tongue andno brains, And thus a thousand men, 
of equally surprising profundity, dispose of this great 
matter. 

Is it really 80, we repeat? Are Abolitionists really 
such small, inefficient, visionary, lunatic, eyeless men ? 
Is the cause to which they have consecrated their lives 
so purposeless, useless, vain, trivial? Is it so con- 
temptible an affair to labor, and struggle, and pant, 
and pour out one’s life-blood for liberty? Is it deba- 
sing, demoralizing, demeaning to break down the 
galling chain of the slave? Is it a small work to 
lift up the voice, and drive the pen, and open tne 
purse nightand day, in season and out, for three mil- 
lions in the blood, and darkness, and sorrow, and 
curse of an inhuman bondage? Is all this nothing? 
Is it nothing to be a soul-full, earnest Abolitionist— 
to put on the noble armor of Abolitionism ? 

Ponder well, and see. 





Riot rs New Yorx. There was quite a riot in 
New York on Weduesday, which wd quelled with 
no little difficulty by the Mayor and police. A party 
of Irish stevedores assembled, and proceeded on board 
the ship Excelsior, where they assaulted and beat the 
passengers. The difficulty originated with a Catholic 
priest, to whom some indignity was offered on the pas- 
sage across the Atlantic. On the arrival of the ship, 
the quarrel was taken up by the stevedores. Several 
of the latter were arrested.— Boston Journal, July 5. 

When the passengers of an emigrant ship are 
assaulted by .‘a party of Irish stevedores,’ because 
they had offered some indignity to a Catholic priest, 
the Mayor of New York, with a body of police, is soon 
on the spot, to ‘quell’ the riot. But when a Con- 
vention of peaceable men and women, assembled, not 
to offer indignities or insults to any one, but to ‘undo 
the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free,’ is 
broken in upon, and broken up, with savage violence, 
by Rynders and his gang of ruffianly bullies, the 
Mayor sits quietly in his office, and not only allows, 
but connives at the grossest ‘ assaults’ upon the rights 
of that peaceful meeting. 

This reveals the state of public sentiment not only 
in New York, but also in the heart of the nation. It 
shows precisely what an estimate is placed upon the 
chief doctrines of the Declaration of Independence by 
the American people. The government of this coun- 
try offers protection to all sorts of people, and all sorts 
of interests, except ‘ niggers and abolitionists.’ May- 
ors, police officers, and members of Congress, even, 
are ready promptly to ‘protect’ Irish emigrants, 
itinerant actors, Catholic priests, cotton bags and bales 
of cotton goods; while the abolitionists, almost the 
only class of persons who are endeavoring to carry 
out practically the golden rule, are left to become the 
football of any gang of rowdies who may choose to 
trample on their rights. Presidents, Governors, 
Mayors, and other public officers, are only the expo- 
nents of public sentiment—the weathercocks to tell 
which way the wind of public opinion blows. The 
duty of abolitionists, then, is clear. Let us change 
public sentiment—let us quicken the public con- 
science, and sharpen its moral sense. Let us turn 
the current of public opinion to run in an anti-slavery 
direction, and these officers, and the mob, even, will 
be as ready to serve us, as they now are to persecute 
us. L. 


THE GUILT OF THE NATION. 
Worczstzr, May 25, 1850. 
My Dear Ma. Garrison : 

Notwithstanding the correction the ‘godlike’ ex- 
pounder of the U. States Constitution has given to 
that instrument touching its ‘ guaranties’ to American 
slavery, as well as many others who know perfectly 
well, but who are unwilling to acknowledge it pud- 
licly, that ‘ the preservation, propagation and perpetu- 
ation of slavery is the vital and animating principle 
of our national government’ ; still, there are those, in 
all communities, who, I am disposed to believe, hon- 
estly think that the national government has nothing 
to do with slavery. | 

Below is an advertisement, copied into the Worces- 
ter Spy of May 25th, which speaks for itself. It will 
be seen that the editor of the Times affects to be sur- 
prised to learn that U.S. officers are engaged in such 
Perhaps he has yet to learn that it is their 
legitimate and lawful business; and furthermore, 
that such officers are his officers, and the officers of 
every voter in this slave-making, slave-breeding, and 
slaveholding nation. 





business. 


M. STOWELL. 


GREAT SALE OF HUMAN BEINGS, 

The U. S. Marshal for the Eastern District of Lou- 
isiana advertised to sell at public sale in New Or- 
leans on th: 20th ult., four hundred and ninety-three 
slaves, of both sexes and all ages, from infants to old 
age. Among the number is one old man, called 
‘Samson,’ aged 111 years. 


[- So says one of our exchanges. 

We should like to know what right U. S. Mar- 
shals or other U. S. officers have to be engaged in 
this nefarious business of selling men, women and 
children at auction? Is that the object for which the 
General Government of our land was established? 
It don’t read so in the Constitution, nor in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We know that. It reads 
the very reverse. ‘The Constitution was formed (if 
its own clear and explicit language may be credited) 
‘to secure the blessings of liberty’ to the people. 

What right, then, we ask, have the officers of our 
General Government to be engaged in this abomina- 
bie traffic in Human Flesh ? 

The People of the North are often told that they 
have ‘ nothing to do with slavery’—that it is strictly 
a local affair, a State institution, and all that sort of 
thing—and we have been again and again denounced 
by distinguished slaveholders for meddling (even by 
way of discussion) with their delightful and ‘ pecu- 
liar institution,’ the bane of earth and the abhorrence 
of Heaven. 

Yet we find men, commissioned as civil officers 
by the general aiministration at Washington, openly 
engaged in the public sale of slaves by wholesale ! 
a this in the year of our Lord 1850.—Mohawk 

wmes. 





CHARACTERISTIC KINDNESS. 

Robert Edmond, (who, in 1848, was cruelly tarred 
and feathered, in South Carolina, for endeavoring to 
teach the slaves to read,) having recently addressed a 
letter to Gerrit Smith, making known his desire to 
visit his native land, (Scotland,) but lacking the pe- 
cuniary means to do so, received in reply the follow- 
ing kind and characteristic response :— 

Perersoro’, June 16, 1850. 
Ws. Liorp Garaisox ; 

My Dear Sm—I have the sheet containing your 
and Mr. Edmond's letters. My heart tenderly sym- 
pathises with the suffering heart of that outraged 
brother. I herewith send you for him my draft for 
$20. I should love to do more for him, but recent 
disappointments in my pecuniary affairs oblige me to 
make my gifis smaller. I hope it will not long be so. 

What a cruel and wicked—thrice cruel and wicked, 
land is this in which we live! I rejoice to see that you 
hold out so strongand true. May the richest blessing 
of Heaven be upon you and yours! 

_ GERRIT SMITH. 


THE APPAIR AT EAST BRIDGEWATER. 
East Burpcewarer, July 14, 1850. 
FParexp Garrison: 

As some of the friends of Freedom in Boston have 
been apprised of an effort of the pro-slavery spirit in: 
this place to put a stop to all discussion on the sub- 
ject of slavery, I respectfully ask leave to present the 
whole matter to the readers of the Liberator. 

In the first place, our friend Loring Moody came 
here to lecture on the evening of the 22d of June; 
and agreeably to a vote of our citizens, we were al- 
lowed the school-house for any kind of lectures ; we 
thought it no harm, therefore, to appoint our meeting 
there. I knew the agent of the district (Charles 
Borden) was deadly hostile to our meetings, he hay- 
ing maliciously (as I believe) disturbed them last 
March, while we were being addressed by that zealous 
friend of liberty, Jonathan Walker. We met, a8 per 
notice, and found the door locked and barred against 
us, and two fiends inhuman shape inside to protect, 
as they pretendei to think, the property of the 
district from violence. Well, for one, I tried to 
push the door in, not knowing at the time that it was 
barred on the inside. There were some forty or fifty 
persons assembled, among whom were no Disun- 
ionists, not one, except my humble self. An ex- 
citement was produced, but not much noise. One 
man would pay the damage, if the door could be 
opened; another and another would pay something, 
and so on through the crowd. Some of the friends 
thought it best to get a hall near by, and Samuel 
Kean, a good Free Soiler, offered to open his house 
for us; and while we were discussing what course to 
take, slam went something against the door, and soon 
three pannels were perforated and other damage done, 
so as to ruin the door. It was done by one of the 
most bitter enemies of our cause, who would go all 
lengths to keep the bondman in his chains; but the 
boot was now, he seems to have thought, on the 
wrong leg, and he felt as though Ais rights were 
stricken down by a lawless tyrant! and he thought 
in common with others, no doubt, that ‘resistance to 
tyrants was obedience to God,’ without even the 
shadow of a thought that we had met together to 
help break one link in the great chain that binds three 
millions of human beings in the most cruel bondage 
that ever saw the sun. He considered it a great out- 
rage that a few individuals should be denied the pri- 
vilege of meeting together in their own house; and so 
it was. After the door was broken in, we concluded 
to have some speaking in the yard ; and friend Moody 
commenced some remarks on the door steps, when 
Nathan F, Snell started a hurrah on his own hook, 
without any one to help him. Pretty soon there was 
an egg thrown from the crowd, but no damage done, 
except a slight sprinkling of friend Moody and some 
ladies that were near. After friend Moody had spoken 
a few minutes, we concluded to retire from the scene, 
well satisfied that good would grow out of it. And 
now let us see. 

The next thing was to try the law upon us, as you 
already know ; and last Friday the farce came off. 
Four of us were arraigned before a Justice in West 
Bridgewater, one of Webster's ‘ retainers,’ I suppose. 
Had a kind of mock trial—all kinds of testimony ad- 
mitted that had no bearing in the case, as almost all 
think who heard it; and the result was, we were 
bound over, in the sum of one hundred dollars, to 
the Court of Common Pleas, to be held in Ply- 
mouth the second Tuesday in August, on a charge of 
riot. Some of our neighbors were indignant at such 
proceedings, and thought it would be no more than 
right to call on the Commonwealth to protect us 
from future outrages; so yesterday we had Jordan 
and Snell before the same Justice, on a charge of cre- 
ating disturbance in public meetings; and they are 
under bonds to each other to appear before his Honor 
in one week. I think they will be let off with a small 
fine. I hope they will, for I don’t want them pun- 
ished. All I want is to be let alone, for I shall exer- 
cise my right of speech in spite of the fiftieth edition 
of Webster’s speech. If my future destiny is to 
hammer stone, I shall do it cheerfully, knowing that 
every blow! strike will weaken that chain that holds 
my brethren in bonds. 

Since this fracas, there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion here on law and gospel; the result of which 
is, that we find a great many more friends than we 
expected. I calculate on new accessions to our cause, 
and that the subscription list to the Liberator will be 
increased in this section. That is the paper we need 
here, instzad of the filthy Olive Branch. You may 
know atany time what public sentiment is, by the 
papers they read. There are but few Websterites in 
our little village of Joppa; and most of them may be 
seen in State street or in Pearl street six days in a 
week; s> that we have every thing to hope for, and 
nothing to fear. I think it safe to say, that the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society have not sent their 
agents into East Bridgewater in vain. I have had 
the offer of a good spacious hall, belonging to Samu- 
el B. Allen, in this village. He has kindly offered the 
use of it, free, so we shall have no more trouble about 
the school-house. The most of us riofers are not 
very well able to stand a contest against the Com- 
monwealth; but we must work the harder, and aim 
at tyranny every blow we strike; and when the end 
of all tais farce comes, may we all be better prepared 
to figh: against tyrants anc despots. I hope I shall 
not be hung or drowned, for I long to live to join in 
that grand triumphal jubilee, when the last chain 
shall fall from the limb of the last slave in our coun- 
try ard the whole world. 

Yours, 


JACOB LEONARD. 





PERSONAL LIBERTY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Friexp GARRISON : 

It sppears by the San Francisco Herald, that on the 
lst uit. Charles, a colored man, claimed as a slave of 
Lindal Hayes, was brought before Judge Thomas, on 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, and discharged; the Judge 
mairtaining that under the Constitution of the State, 
and under the Mexican laws previously existing, he 
had no right to detain him. On the next Friday, he 
was again arrested on a breach of the peace in having 
made an assault on said Hayes, and for unlawful re- 
sistarce to the Sheriff, but was promptly discharged 
by Justice Sackett. The position taken by the de- 
fendant being fully supported by the witnesses, and 
thoroughly sustained by the direct bearing of the au- 
thorities. 

The arguments used by the defendant's counsel 


were— “3 

1st—That the Sheriff had no warrant, and was not 
authorized to make the arrest without one. 2d— 
That no breach of the peace was committed at the 
time of the arrest, nor in the presence of the Sheriff. 
3a—That the prisoner Charles having been declared a 
freeman by the decision of our courts, was justified 
in the resistance he offered to brutal Hayes’s attempt 
to capture him. 

God forbid the time should ever come when a 
slave can be arrested in California to be held asa 
slave there, or carried as a slave from that place to 
another! God grant that the same may prove true 
of New Mexico; yea more, God hasten the time 
when every man shall sit under his own vine and fig 
tree, having none to molest or make him afraid! 

Yours, JUSTIN HARLOW. 

Boston, July 12, 1850. 





Revorvrion ix THE American Peace Soctery. 
We regret to learn that, during Anniversary week, 
at a very, very small meeting, and at the urgency of 
Rev. G. C. Beckwith, all the Methodist and nearly 
all the Unitarian members were voted out of the Ex- 








Ei” We should be glad to see this generous exam- 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

A short session of this Society was holden for the 
choice of officers, in the Town Hall at Abington, on 
the 4th inst., it being the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Society; Bourne Spooner, of Plymouth, the 
President of the Society, in the chair. The meeting 
was called to order at precisely 9 o'clock, in order 
for adjournment in season for participation in the glo- 
rious, soul-stirring festivities of the ‘ Massachusetts A. 
8. Society.’ 

Chose Lewis Ford and Samuel Dyer of Abington, 
Jacob Leonard of East Bridgewater, Elmer Hewett 
of Hanson, and Branch Blackmer of Plymouth, a 
committee on nomination of officers, who subsequent- 
ly reported the following list, who were unanimous- 
ly elected, viz. : 

For President—BOURNE SPOONER, of Ply- 
mouth. 

For Viee-Presidents—Elmer Hewitt, of Hanson; 
Daniel Otis, of South Scituate, Samuel Dyer, Tho- 
mas J. Hunt and Lewis Ford, of Abington; Wm. 
Perkins, of Plymouth; E. E. Bennett, of North 
Bridgewater ; Rufus Bates and E. Y. Perry, of Han- 
over; Jacob Leonard, of East Bridgewater ; Thomas 
Bicknell, of Kingston; Lewis Holmes; of Bridgewa- 
ter, John Cushing of South Hingham; N. B. Spoo- 
ner, of Plymouth; and Dexter M. Sturtevant. 

For Secretary and Treasurer—H. H. Brigham, of 
South Abington. 

For Managers—Bourne Spooner, of Plymouth ; H. 
H. Brigham, Briggs Arnold, Lewis Ford, and Sam- 
uel Dyer, of Kingston. 

Chose Lewis Ford and H. H. Brigham a Commit- 
tee to procure lecturers and appoint special meetings 
of the Society, for the present summer and ensuing 
autumn, as in their judgment they may deem proper. 

‘oted, That the following report of the Treasurer 
of the Society be printed with the proceedings, viz : 
Acoount of monies paid into the Treasury of the Society, 

Sor the year ending July 4th, 1850: 
Balance from last year, 3.43 


Collected at Hanover, 14.19 
“ West Bridgewater, 2.07 


“ North Bridgewater, 7.03 
“ Middleboro’, 5.75 
“ Plympton, 7.00 
“ Bridgewater, 17.10 
“ Hanson, 7.25 
“ Abington, 13.51 
“ Plymouth, 22d Dec., 657.40 
“ North Bridgewater, 19.92 
“ South Abington, 10.35— 165.00 


Amount paid out during the same period : 

For notices, 8.25 

Halls and Meeting-Houses, 

Paid W. L. Garrison, for attendance at Hano- 
ver, Bridgewater, Abington, Plymouth, and 
N. Bridgewater, 

Paid C. C. Burleigh, for attendance at North 
Bridgewater, Middleboro’,Plympton, Bridge- 
water, and South Abington, 

Paid F. Douglass, for attendance at Plymouth, 7.50 

Cc. L. Remond ad “ 
E. Quincey, expenses of attendance at do. —1.50 
8. 8. Foster, for attendance at S. Abing- 

ton, 5.00 

Expenses of notifying the Middleboro’ meeting, 90 

Advertising meetings in public journals, 2.75 

Paid for printing Preamble and Constitution, 5.00 

Paid for services and notifying the Plymouth 


meeting on the 22d of December, 3.45 
Paid for Expresses, 1.86 
Postage, 35 


Paid into the Treasury of the Mass. A. S. So- 


ciety, 38.25 





Total Expenditures, $161.68 
Received, 165.00 
Expended, 161.68 

Balance, $3.32 


H. H. BRIGHAM, Treasurer. 
E Report unanimously accepted, and from which it 
appears that the receipts exceed those of last year 
$95 77. 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., the Society adjourned, to 
join in the festivities of the Massachusetts A. S. So- 
ciety. 

. BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

H. H. Brienam, Secretary. 








The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool at 4 o'clock Wed- 
nesday morning, and took the whole town by surprise. 
Her Log is published, from which it appeers that dur- 
ing the last days of the voyage, she accomplished a 
greater distance than any other steamer afloat. 

On the 24th, with a head wind, sh ran 319 miles 
in 24 hours. She was advertised to leave on the 10th 
inst., and will contest the race with the Asia, which 
leaves for Boston on the 13th. 

ENGLAND. 


The chief feature of the news this week is the de- 
bate in the House of Commons relative to the policy 
of the ministry on the Greek question, and the com- 
mitting of the cowardly assault upon the Queen by a 
man named Pate, formerly an officer in the 10th 
dragoons. The offence was committed against her 
Majesty in the following manner :— 

Shortly after 5 o’clock on Thursday evening, her 
Majesty was leaving the Cambridge House in com- 
pany with Prince Albert, when, from amongst the 
crowd assembled to witness her departure, a man 
walked out with a walking cane in his hand, and 
made an assault on the person of her Majesty. He 
struck her on the head and face repeatedly, but for- 
tunately no effect was produced beyond a demolition 
of her bonnet. The Queen app ared at the Italian 
Opera the same evening, where she was greeted with 
the most loyal and enthusiastic reception, The mis- 
creant has been taken into custody, and has under- 
gone an examination, at which he appeared perfectly 
sane, and it is said he has been living in good cireum- 
stances. “ 


Robert Pate, the man who assaulted the Queen, 
does not appear to have designed her any very grave 
injury. The stick with which he struck the blow 
was not thicker than an ordinary goose quill—measur- 
ed only two feet two inches in length, and weighed 
less than two ounces. Her Majesty’s appearance 
within two hours in the royal box at the Covent-gar- 
den Italian Opera proves that the personal injury sus- 
tained was not serious. 

The Ministry have been sustained by the Commons 
in the Greek affair, by a majority of 46. The ques- 
tion of the increase of Louis Napoleon’s salary has 
received the sanction of the French Assembly. 

It is said that Gen. Navarez has had a warm dis- 
cussion with the Minister of the U. S., in which he 
expressed the astonishment and regret of the Spanish 
government, that the government of the United States 
had not prevented the expedition of Lopez from being 
prepared in the States, but had allowed it to depart, 
with the object of attacking Cuba ; and it is also re- 
ported that the Spanish minister had addressed a 
warm remonstrance to Washington, embodying the 
views of the Spanish Government; and that this 
note is not written in a very amiable spirit. 

te At Naples, a frightful accident occurred on the 
18th June. A part of the Grenaglis, an immense ed- 
ifice, used as a barrack for troops, gave way and fell 
down, involving 400 or 500 persons in the ruins. 

A telegraphic despatch from London announces the 
arrival of the overland mail, with Bombay dates of 
25th May. At Benares, upwards of 1000 persons 
lost their lives by the explosion of a magazine boat 
loaded with 3000 barrels of gunpowder. A whole 
ficet of 30 boats was destroyed, besides doing im- 
mense damage to the town, near which the explosion 
took place. Commercial advices represent business 
as very dull. The season is considered closed. 





The Late Philadelphia Fire.—The following is an 
enumeration of the houses destro prepared with 
great care, which shows that our enumeration of 
them, published yesterday, was a ek and 
within bounds, being somewhat less the actual 
number :— 

Between Vine and Callowhill, Second 
and River, 
East side, Water street, south of Vine, 18 
« _ Front street,“ « 19 
“ 


i 


West “ “ 12 
New street, between Second and Front, 28 
East side second, south of Vine, 10 


North and east of Callowhill and Water, 11 
Four brick Counting Houses, 4 
South side Vine, bet. Second and Front, 26 


&@e-ee tet 
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campaign against the Indians in- 
festing the country between the Rio Grande and the 
Neuces. All the United States di forces at 
Forts McIntosh, Inge, Merrill and Lincoln, together 
with three companies of Texas Rangers, are ordered 
to take the field for a two-months’ ign, or until 
the Indians are subdued. The whole will be under 
the command of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Hardee. 
A letter-writer says—‘ Dr. Downs informs me that 
the Indian troubles will soon end, for large parties are 
now going out daily to exterminate them. He says 
they tuke every nay sepa to glut their revenge, and 
are so cautious in their movements that there is a com- 
plete panic among the miners, who do not even sleep 
in peace. Near the doctor’s store, a man was shot 
down by an arrow. The same party of Indians pro- 
ceeded further down the river, and wounded two 
more men with their arrows, and then escaped. Dr. 
Downs informs me that the affair occurred at about 
9 o'clock in the evening, and that the cries of murder, 
reverberating among the hills at this still hour, were 
appalling—not knowing the number of the savages, 
hor seeing their foe, made the alarm ten-fold greater. 
The next day, a party started after the Indians, and 
killed and sealped thirty of them—a terrible retribu- 
tion. Dr. Downs showed mea large tuft of Indian 
pens = from one of these scalps,) which he carries 
wit ™.’ 


Melancholy Accident.—At Chatham Four Corners, 
on Monday evening last, two young ladies, Miss Lucy 
Lord, aged 15, and her sister, Mrs. V’illiam Holmes, 
aged 23, were so severely burned by the bursting of 
a hand-lamp, that the youngest survived but a few 
hours, and the other, it is feared, will not recover. 
Both were daughters of the late Joseph Lord, of New 
Lebanon Springs. They were filling the lamp with 
camphene or burning fluid, when it exploded, and 
enveloped their clothes in a flame in aninstant, Since 
the above, we are pained to learn that Mrs. Holmes 
survived her sister only a few hours. She leaves a 
babe six months old. Her husband, who was absent 
from home at the time of the accident, unable to bear 
up under this weight of affliction, was partially de- 
ranged.— Pittsfield Eagle. 

Fatal accidents from the use of camphene are now 
of daily oceurrence, and deaths, too, of the most 
painful and horrid description. Its use is as danger- 
ous as gunpowder. 


t# At Kingsville, Ohio, Rollin Harmon has been 
arrested for an extraordinary attempt to murder his 
wife by throwing her into a well. He, however, find- 
ing she was not killed, drew her out himself. They 
had been married but three months, and she is a young 
and amiable woman. Harmon's object, it is suppes- 
ed, was to come into entire possession of the property 
she brought him. His bail was fixed at $3000. 


Anglo-Saxon Brutality.—At the pinery in Wiscon- 
sin, a few weeks ago, three white men made a party of 
Indians and half-breeds drunk, and then, by main 
force, carried off one of the squaws, a respectable and 
fine-looking woman, into the woods, where they of- 
fered violence to her person, and left her dying; 
she survived the outrage but twenty-four hours. At 
Grand Rapids, the step-son of the chief Oshkosh was 
stabbed in a cowardly manner and killed by a white 
man, with whom he had just been drinking. The 
white was arrested, but no one appearing against him 
at the examination, he was discharged. Several sim- 
ilar crimes have led to the warlike attitude of the In- 
dians in Wisconsin. 

te A frightful tragedy oocurred at Wilmot, An- 
napolis county, N.S., on Sunday, the 4th ult., when 
Mrs. Miller, wife of a respectable farmer on Handley 
Mountains, after her husband had gone to Church, 
walked out with her four youngest children, and 
having tied them to her dress plunged with them from 
a cliff,and all were drowned. Her mind had been slight- 
ly deranged, but on that day she appeared unusually 
well. She left nine other children. 


te Adam Ramage, the inventor of the ‘ Ramage 
Press,’ died in Philadelphia on the 9th inst. Mr. 
Ramage was a native of Scotland, and nearly eighty 
years of age at the time of his death. 


Melancholy Accident.—Two young students of Ogle- 
thorpe University, near Milledgeville, one named 
Luce, the other McCutchen, were instantly killed on 
the morning of the 26th ult., by lightning. A third 
person was near them at the time, but fortunately es- 
caped uninjured.— Augusta (Ga.) Com. 


t= There has been received, at the Philadelphia 
Mint, from California, from the first deposit in Decem- 
ber, 1848, to the 29th of June, 1850, inclusive, the 
sum of $15,750,000. 


t President Taylor was 66 years old. He has 
left a widow, a daughter, Mrs. Bliss, and a son, still 
quite a young man. Two other daughters, Mrs. 
Wood and Mrs. Davis, are deceased. 


{3 The new Wire Lattice Bridge, at Memphis, 
Tenn., fell on the 12th ult., with a tremendous crash, 
killing six span of horses, and seriously injuring two 
men. Loss, $13,000. 


= The loss by the late conflagration at Montreal 
is $1,200,000. This great destruction of property 
was caused by some boys playing with fire works. 


te A Utica editor has been smothered with roses, 
having received from a neighbor eighty-eight vari- 
eties. 


Strawberries.—During four days of last week, 172,- 
000 baskets of strawberries, making an aggregate 
weight of twenty-one and a half tons—arrived in Phil- 
adelphia by the Erie Railroad. They were mostly 
grown in Rockland county. 


Fatal Accident.—The express train from New York 
on the Western Railroad, ‘hursday night, run over a 
man named Otis Mills, near New Worcester, and in- 
jured him so badly that he died on Friday morning. 
He was an intemperate man, and was probably lying 
upon the track when the train came along. 


= Seven slaves were recently convicted and sen- 
tenced to be hung, for the murder of their master, in 
Sunflower county, Miss. 


Homestead Exemption.—The bill to exempt the home- 
stead of families from attachment on levy or sale on 
execution, has passed the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives by a vote of 168 to 77. 


t# Matthew L. Davis, who died recently in New 
York, was the author of the ‘ Jack Downing Letters.’ 


Literary.—We learn that Mrs. L. M. Child, the 
well-known authoress, has taken up her residence in 
Brookline, in our neighborhood, where she is devot- 
ing herself to an elaborate history of all the past and 
present religions of the world. 


(= Rev. John Pierpont, in his oration at Mon- 
tague on the 4th, had the temerity to speak irreverent- 
ly of Daniel Webster !—at least, so complains the 
Greenfield Gazette. 


Quilp calls orators who extol our national charac- 
teristics on Independence Day, beyond what truth 
will justify, ‘ Fourth-of-Ju-liars.’—Boston Post. 


t= Babe, condemned for piracy, several years ago, 
in New York, is said to be in California, and one of 
the most wealthy men in that region. 


Sad Accident.—A well dressed man, whoso name, 
says the Derby Journal, we did not learn, foolish! 
jumped from the express train of cars on the New Yor! 
and New Haven railroad, when near Rochelle, on 
Friday last, and was almost instantly killed. The 
concussion was so great when he struck the ground, 
that a deep gash was made in the forehead, and his 
tongue was nearly bitten in two by his teeth. 


The Railroad Accident.—But three lives are sup- 
to have been lost by the late railroad accident— 
two menand one woman. The Utica Herald states, 
however, that a woman and child are missing, who 
were on the train going down East. The man killed 
was an Iri , on the down train, and was buried 
at Fort Plain. The man on the down train 
had three ribs broken, and was under the cars with 
his head only out of water four hours. A fireman 
named Sancliff lost an eye.—Roch. Dem. 


New Orteans, Wednesday, July 3. 
Hon. S. 8. Prentiss, a well known and distinguish- 
ed lawyer, formerly a resident of Vicksburg and re- 
cently of this city, died the other day at Natchez, Miss. 
He was fora brief period a Member of Congress from 
that State. 


Bosrox, July 11. 
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Sees 
THE ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS, 
Held pursuant to a resolution adopted at the recent New- 
Will continue with meetings at the following 
named places :— 
MILFORD, (Worcester County.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 20 and 21. 
[This Convention will be in the New Hall in 
Union Block, and will be attended by Cuanues C. 
Bunercn, 8. 8S. Foster, and Samvet May, Jr.) 
SOUTH HINGHAM, (Plymouth County.) 
Sunday, July 21. i 
[This meeting will be held in the Congregational 
(Unitarian) meeting-house, and is to be attended by 
Parker Puisaury and N. H. Wurrne.] 
ANDOVER, (Essex County.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 27 and 28. 
[This Convention will be attended on the 28th by 
Wenpvett Purtirs, Wau. Lioyp Garrison and Par- 
KER Pitissvry. 
WORCESTER. 
Thursday, August 1. 
[The spacious City Hall has been engaged for this 
meeting. See the Special Notice in another column.] 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 
t= Lontxe Moopy, and Jonn Avusy, a fugitive 
slave, recently from Maryland, will lecture on slavery 





in 

Templeton, Friday, July 19. 
Gardner, Saturday and Sunday, “ 20 and 21. 
Ashburnham, Monday, “s 22. 
Ashby, Tuesday, “ 23. 
Townsend, Wednesday, a 24. 
Pepperell, Thursday, 25. 
Groton, Friday, “ 26. 
Lowell, Saturday and Sunday, “ 27 and 28. 
Lawrence, Monday, “ 29. 

NOTICE. 


The Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society will hold a 
special meeting in the Congregational Church at 
South Hingham, on Sunday, July 28, 1850, The 
third session of the meeting will be held at 6 o'clock. 

Parker Pillsbury, N. H. Whiting, and others, will 
be present on the occasion. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

H. H. Baronam, Secretary. 





FREE DISCUSSION AT WASHINGTONIAN 
HALL. 


The People’s Sunday Meeting for Free Discussion 
will hold a debate at the above place on Sunday af- 
ternoon next, at quarter to 3 o’clock. The following 
is the question to be discussed :—‘Is Christianity 
promoted by free discussion?” The meeting is free, 
and all are invited to attend and take part in the de- 
bate. Fifteen minutes allowed each speaker. 





LECTURES AT NORTHAMPTON. 

Wa. Liorvp Garrison will lecture in the Town 
Hall, at Northampton, on Sunday, 21st inst. forenoon, 
afternoon and evening, on Peace, Anti-Slavery, and 
the Popular Tests of Piety. 





WANTS A SITUATION, 
As waiter in a public house or private family, a young 
man, who ¢an bring good recommendations from his 
last employers, Apply at No. 25 Belknap street. 





NOTICE. 

All letters and communications for the subscriber 
should be addressed to him at Leicester, (Mass.) un- 
til further notice, SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 
Soa 
MARRIED—In this city, on the 11th inst., by 


John M. Spear, E:pxipce G. WHEELER to MeLiissa 
Grover, both of Abington. 


mist ETE PR © CME 

DIED—In Westfield, July 6, 1850, Mrs. H. C. Ar- 
nold, wife of Elijah Arnold, aged 43 years and 7 
months. 

Thus has passed away from earth to heaven, we 
trust, one who was much beloved by all who knew 
her. The sickness of which she died continued for 
more than eighteen months, in which time she suf- 
fered much; but she was enabled to bear it all with 
Christian fortitude. We trust she has fallen asleep in 
Jesus. She had full faith in a God of love and justice, 
and but little fellowship with that religion which com- 
mences in darkness and superstition, and ends in cru- 
elty and injustice. Her motto was, love to God and 
good will to men, and equal rights for all; and, in 
particular, no slavery. She was desirous that her 
own sex should feel the importance of being qualified 
to discharge all those duties which devolve upon them 
towards each other, and that they should be enabled 
to take a more elevated stand in society. For this 
she labored and suffered reproach, in the midst of 
which she was taken to her final rest. Her end was 














peace. E, ARNOLD. 
MUTUAL 
Boarding School Association. 


SITUATED IN A PLEASANT AND HEALTHY 
LOCATION. * 

HIS Institution will naturally furnish a vast field 
T of moral and religious instruction, and is designed 
to amuse and interest the mind, improve the under- 
standing, correct the judgment, and mend the heart, 
by leading men to God, as the great Author, Preser- 
ver and Dovechies of all things; and to show that 
there is one supreme, omnipotent, eternal God, and 
that his superintending power preserves and governs 
all things; that his wisdom regulates and controls all 
events, and that all who will may live and enjoy that 
protecting arm. 

The Course of Instruction will include Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, G , Geography, 
Botany and Natural History. Also, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Needle Work, Music and Singing. 

Teachers and others subscribing, and paying the 
sum of $200, shall be entitled to a membership for 
life, and to a dividend of profits once in six months. 
Also, to a free railroad ticket to Boston. 

Subscription payable as follows :—$10 on subserib- 
ing ; the remaing $190 in quarterly or yearly instal- 
ments. The above Institution will then belong to and 
ever remain, the property of the respective subscri- 
bers and their heirs as soon as the amount of $12,000 
is paid for the Farm, comprising two Boarding- 
Riding oma ie 





ring, orchards and woodland, ore varie- 
ty of fruit, both natural and cultivated. h 

ber of this Association es —phay o oe Ee 
of land, which he may sell to the Institution, 

he wish to winter for the original value, at the 
time and date of his deed. 

Subscribers may claim a residence, and move to 
said Farm, or send ae as soon as they 
have paid the amount ° : | 

We wish it nn te daneaned kh rm — 
above-named Institution may reside Boston 
elsewhere, and have his chilaren educated at the In- 
stitution free of 


Boston, June 19. : 
{¥" From a hasty glance at the plan of the above 
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proposed Association, and from hearing its modus op- 
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